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By MARRIJANE and JOSEPH HAYES A Comedy in Three Acts 
7 MEN 
7 WOMEN 
Based on the EXTRAS 
NBC television 
INTERIOR 
series starring 
Wally Cox. MODERN 
COSTUMES 
Created by 
David Swift Books 
and produced by $1.00 
F : 
red Coe ceeds 
$25.00 





Wally Cox --- Patricia Benoit 
‘‘Mister Peepers’’ - NBC-TV 


Add to the droll humor of the immensely popular comedy series the hilarious touch the Hayes’ bring 
to all their plays and you have only a slight idea of the new comedy, MISTER PEEPERS. Here is a play 
ideally suited to all groups—professional, community, college, and high school theatres. ‘‘Mister Peepers” 
is a comedy about teachers and students that will entertain all ages. It recounts the troubles that amiable, 
quiet Mister Peepers encounters on one highly amusing weekend. The humorous and surprising manner 
in which Mister Peepers meets these troubles is the substance of a most unusual and engaging play 
that can be recommended, without reservation, for all producing groups. Whether you know Mister 
Peepers from television or not, you'll love him wholehearted!y when you meet him in this new comedy. 


Mister Peepers’ wins cheers. It is the kind of sure-fire entertainment that will please the whole family.’ 
—Christopher Matthews, The Milwaukee Journal. 


‘‘Mister Peepers is wonderful.''—-Watertown (Wisconsin) Daily Times. 
‘You don't have to be a television fan to enjoy ‘Mister Peepers,’ which had its world premiere on the 


stage at Oconomowoc last night. It is an out-and-out hit.’"-—G. H. Koenig, Waukesha (Wisconsin) 
Daily Freeman. 


SAMUEL FRENCH, INC. 


The House of Plays 
25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. (Founded 1830) 7623 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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SPOTLIGHTS 


FILL A 


SCHOOL’S NEEDS 
Ke y, t / FULLY AUTOMATIC 


ARC SPOTLIGHTS 


for projecting.a powerful, snow-white 
-selight in large auditoriums. 














They’re acclaimed by student operators every- 
where. Ask for a free demonstration on your 
next show, concert, play, dance or special event. 


To reduce the size of the spot of the ordinary 
spotlight, you must mask out, or iris down, part 
of the light beam, thus wasting much of the 
light you are paying for. But when you have 
a spotlight with a single control two-element 
variable focal length objective lens system — 
an exclusive feature of Strong spotlights — the 
brilliance of the spot actually increases as it is 
reduced in size. Strong spotlights give you a 
sharp edged spot from head to flood. There is 
a fast operating 6-slide color boomerang, and a THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPOR ATION 
horizontal masking control which angles 45° in 104 CITY PARK AVENUE ¢ TOLEDO 1, OHIO 

either direction. Mounted on casters for easy Please send free brochures and prices on Strong ( ) Trouper; 


portability. { ) Trouperette; ( ) Super-Trouper. ( ) Please arrange a 
demonstration on the Trouperette. 
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NOW AT LAST... 


After Many Long Delays . 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY: CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 





“Our cover picture for this new season — a curtain call for The Family Nobody Wanted.” 


LIFE magazine pictured this wonderful and exciting group 
of people — with all the problems of any family con- 
taining a lot of young people, and some that are 
uniquely their own! 
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THE READERS’ DIGEST carricd a fascinating article 
about this same family—an article that resulted in 
letters from many parts of the world. The article ap- 


peared originally in THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 





LITTLE, BROWN published a full-length book by Helen 


Doss, describing their many unusual, and often up- 


roarious, adventures. 
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AN UNUSUAL PLAY 
AN UNUSUAL ROMANCE 
AND A MOST UNUSUAL FAMILY 


THE FAMILY 
VOBODY WANTED 


A THREE ACT COMEDY BASED ON THE BOOK 
BY HELEN DOSS. CAST, 7M, 10W. ONE SET. 








STORY It is always a little difficult for a fellow to present his 

best girl friend to his family, but Don’s problem is unique. He is wild 
about an extremely attractive girl who is just a trifle on the stuffy side. 
The girl's parents are charming and wealthy, but they are definitely 

on the stuffy side. It is time for the girl to “meet the family,” 

and here’s the problem: Don has a lot of brothers and sisters — 

some are part Japanese, Balinese, Mexican, and full-blooded American 
Indian! Don’s parents are a young minister and his wife. When they 
found that they couldn’t have children of their own, they set 

out to adopt some. After adopting young Don (now a handsome, 
interesting teen-ager ) they were stopped by the mountain of red tape. 
However, they wanted many more children. They discovered 

that some children — children with Oriental or Spanish or Indian 

blood — were considered “unadoptable.” Nobody wanted them. In 
spite of strong opposition, this young minister and his wife 

adopted a houseful of intriguing “unadoptable” children. They grew 
up together. They became brothers and sisters in every sense. 

They were all a part of one family. And now Don, the 

oldest, is asked to deny these brothers and sisters — for the 

sake of the one girl that matters to him. The stirring resolution — 

with its laughter and pathos — makes this a play you should consider. 
It is a unique combination of high ideals and high entertainment! 


ROYALTY, $25.00 PLAYBOOKS, 85c 





THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


179 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE... CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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GOODMAN taearae 
THEATRE 
Acting « Directing « Design ~ SCHOOL OF- 
Radio « TV Acting Compony 
260 Shows Annually. 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 
Write Goodman Theatre 
Dept. D 


Art Institute of Chicago 








SUMMER CAMP IN DRAMATICS 
4 WEEK SESSION 


Designed especially for High School Students 
and Graduates entering colleges. 
Advanced course for College Students — 
Daily classes in: ACTING, VOICE, BODY MOVE- 
MENT, DANCE & RADIO. 
Recreation in swimming, hiking and boating in 
the BLUE GRASS STATE — work and play along- 
side professional actors. Private pool. 
Low Rates — High School credits (make-up) 
possible. 

Write now for full information. 


PIONEER PLAYHOUSE 
OF KENTUCKY 


Box 274 Danville, Ky. 


DRAMAT 





(DRAMATICS is published by The National Thespian Society, an organization of teachers 
and students devoted to the advancement of dramatic arts in the secondary schools) 


MEMBER OF THE EDUCATIONAL PREss ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Address: Dramatics, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 





$2.50 Per Year 


Volume XXVIII, No. 5 


50c Per Copy 














25th ANNIVERSARY SESSION 
University of Alberta 

BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

June 17th to September 7th, 1957 
Painting, Music, Piano, Choral, Strings, Com- 
position, Singing, Drama, Ballet, Weaving, 
Ceramics, Interior Decoration, Television — 
Radio & Playwriting, Short Story, Oral French 
and Photography. 

For Calendar write: Director, 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
BANFF, ALBERTA 











EMERSON COLLEGE 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Established 1880 


B.A., B.S., B.L.1., M.A., M.S. Degrees 


Co-educational 


The only fully accredited college in which all 
students combine professional-level training 
in the speech arts with a strong, balanced 
program of Liberal Arts Courses. 


PROFESSIONAL MAJORS 


Speech 
Theatre Arts 
Radio and Television 
Speech and Hearing Therapy 


LIBERAL ARTS MAJORS 


must be combined with a strong 
professional minor 
English 
Social Studies 
Modern Languages 
Education Courses offered for 
Teacher Certification 


Evening, Saturday, and Summer Courses in 


Professional Subjects 
College Owned Little Theatre 
College FM Radio Station WERS 
Fully Electronic TV Production Studio 


Robbins Speech and Hearing Clinic 
Dormitories for Men and Women 
ADMISSIONS COMMITTEE 

130 Beacon St. 
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As | Seelt... 


PILLARS OF STONE AND CITIZENRY 


HE Anchorage, Alaska, Independent School 
District dedicated on November 6, 1955, 
its new high school and community college 
building, which total construction cost 
$4,888,493. Its new auditorium, seating 2000, 
is one of the best equipped educational theaters 
in the world. Chartered at this school is 
Troupe 700, M. Elizabeth Sutherland, Sponsor. 
The following quotation from the dedication 
program is worth noting: 

“The educational philosophy of the An- 
chorage Independent School District em- 
bodies the principle that every child and 
adult within its edticdienios is to be en- 
couraged in, and provided with, the op- 
portunity to develop his innate potential 
to the highest degree so that each will be 
a healthy, well-adjusted, well-informed 
and productive citizen, fully aware of his 
obligation to God, to his country, and to 
himself.” 


SCHOOL TEACHERS NOW CRITICS 


HE popular weekly for the entertainment 
world, Variety, carried a front page story 
recently, which when translated from its own 
lingo said that school teachers are becoming 








The new University of Alabama Theater 
Building, University, Alabama. 





critics of the public arts and are teaching their 
pupils to do the same. Two paragraphs of the 
story, published August 8, follow: 

“Every high school and college instructor of 
English courses ought to be a classroom critic 
of the popular arts of film, television, radio, and 
even jazz music. Such is the viewpoint of an 
increasingly articulate bloc of young pedagogs 
who are finding a new sympathy in the ‘school 
press which has quietly begun publishing 
criticism. 

ELEMENTARY ENc.isH (10,000 subscribing 
schools ), ENGLIsH JOURNAL (19,000), and Cot- 
LEGE ENc.isu (4,800) have all recently added 
comment (monthly) on the popular arts, while 
other scholastic periodicals started some time 
ago. This is in reaction to a ferment described, 
affirmatively, as ‘developing the cultural poten- 
tials in mass communications’ and negatively, 
as ‘taking the educators’ hex off less-than-fine 
arts.” ”” 


TO A HIGHER EDUCATION 


NTERESTED as we are primarily in the 
high school theater we cannot pass over en- 
tirely some reference to the fine work being 
done in the colleges and universities. Two of 
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A scene from Sabrina, Goodman Memorial Theatre, Chicago, Illinois. 





these schools which are on our recommended 
list of higher educational institutions are the 
Goodman Theater in Chicago and the Pasadena 
Playhouse College of Theater Arts in California. 
Both schools are nationally recognized for their 
excellent, intensive training theater programs. 
Their list of graduates is star-studded. To you 
interested in theater as a career your considera- 
tion of the program offered by these two schools 
is a “must. 


Although a dramatics arts program has been 
offered since 1907 at the University of Alabama, 
now for the first time, dramatics has found a 
home in its new, specifically designed theater. 
The theater which seats 350 is the central unit 
of the new Music and Speech building, which 
was completed last spring at an approximate 
total cost of $750,000. Alabama drama stu- 
dents have 22 courses in dramatics from which 
to choose with private and group singing, 
modern dance, radio, and television a part of 
the training offered. Marian Gallaway is the 
director of the University Theater. 


OUR SPONSORS SPEAK 


“— troupe is becoming well-respected 
in our school as evidenced by an in- 
creased interest in the entire drama program. 
We had over 100 students trying out for our 
one-act plays this past year. Also had some 40 
in advanced registration for drama class this 
past fall, but could not accommodate all of 
them. My appreciation for what Thespians has 
done for our program cannot be overstated.” 
Sally Edmiston, Sponsor Troupe 970, Willa- 
mina, Oregon, High School. 


“May I take this opportunity to tell you that 
the service offered by ‘your society has been of 
immeasurable aid to me. With the help of 
your material and use of ideas garnered am 
your magazine I have finally gained worthwhile 
recognition of our dramatics department by all 





Department of Speech and Drama 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


San Antonio, Texas 
@ Practical radio, TV, stage, touring éxperience; 
. degree. 
@ TV, radio, play writing taught by professional 
playwright. 
@ Many graduates in professional theatre, TV. 








School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
e@ Complete curriculum leading to B.A. 
and M.A. Degrees. 
@ Operating Showboat, Playhouse and 


Penthouse Theatres. 
GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 











school officials.” — Anna May Hughes, Sponsor 
Troupe 1277, Frederick, Maryland, High 
School. 

“Thank you for your constant cooperation 

and inspiration. We are all so very proud to 

e a small part of the National Thespian So- 
ciety.” — Evelyn M. Cook, Sponsor Troupe 
1441, Johnson County High School, Mountain 
City, Tennessee. 

“I have received pleasure from my associa- 
tions with the Thespians and hope that I have 
been helpful to ‘my little troupers.’ ” — Virginia 
Wright, Sponsor Troupe 1341, Keyser, West 
Virginia, High School. 

“I should like to thank you for the many 
kind services and publications afforded us by 
your office. If per chance your work ever seems 
tedious and unrewarding, just remember the 
thousands of students, ke mine, who covet 
membership in the society. Think also of the 
therapeutic value of the whole high school 
drama program which the society helps to fur- 
ther. To me, at least, these thoughts are quite 
sustaining.” — George F. Nemetz, Sponsor 
Troupe 1389, Elk Grove, California, High 


School. 
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UNIVERSITY 


Offers a Major in Drame 


MOIRECTING 
MACTING 
MSTAGE DESIGN 
MTELEVISION 


@ FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSION 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
2050 ADELBERT ROAD 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 














SUMMER THEATRE! 
TRAIN FOR THEATRE AND TV 
July and August 


America’s largest, oldest, most 
popular training-base for the Theatre 
and TV. 25th Anniversary Year. 3,000 
high school graduates have attended. 
Staff of professionals. 6 shows always 
in production. At historic Plymouth, 
on Cape Cod Bay. Sandy, salt water 
beach, other sports. Supervised dor- 
mitories. Year-round placement. Send 
for booklet, “RESULTS!” listing hun- 
dreds of high school and college 
Thespians now working in the theatre 
or television including top stars, who 
received training here. 

Give your age, background, and experience in amateur 


dramatics in your FIRST letter. (No young man or 
woman under 17 years can be considered). 


Address: Director of Summer Stock 


PRISCILLA BEACH THEATRE 


Gateway of Cape Cod 
PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 





JEAN SEBERG & FAMOUS HOLLY- 
WOOD DIRECTOR, Otto Preminger. 
Jean went directly from Plymouth last 
summer to our affiliated Cape Theatre, 
then was chosen fo play St. Joan in the 
forthcoming Hollywood film. She won 
over 18,000 contestants. Jean is one of 
200 famous young people who began their 
careers at Plymouth. 














% Al Trescony, M-G-M, one of scores of 
Hollywood talent scouts, casting directors, 
actors’ agents who regularly cover 
Playhouse productions, chats during a 
rehearsal with Toni Gerry, former Playhouse 
student, now a featured film player. 


CHECK THESE EXTRA ADVANTAGES 


Four theatres for frequent pro- 
ductions .. .Television and radio 
studios... Rooftop studio for 
dance and fencing . . . Production 
design workshop. 


SHOWCASES 
train for the 
“professional look” 


BECOME A STAR 
by working with 
stars at the school 
Hollywood talent 
scouts watch* 








PASADENA 
PLAYHOUSE 


COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS 


43 South El Molino Avenue 


Pasadena. California 
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O Maybelle Conger, 
Oklahoma Regional 
Director and Sponsor of 
Troupe 822, Central High 
School, Oklahoma City, 
goes our orchid of the 
month for her enthusi- 
astic interest and unend- 
ing devotion to our or- 
Maybelle Conger ge a for through 
er efforts we now have 
our second 100% high 
school membership of a large midwestern city. 
In this issue there is a two page pictorial spread 
of the ten Oklahoma City High Schools now 
all affiliated with our society. In the October, 
1955, issue was featured pictorially the eight 
high schools of Indianapolis, Indiana, our first 
100% membership city. Will your city be num- 
ber three? To qualify for this honor there must 
be at least five public high schools within the 
city. 





-——(--- 


AVING always contended that full length 
lays presented before a paid audience 
must be faculty directed, not student directed, 
I accepted The Role of the Student Director 
by Bernard Boressoff, Sponsor, Troupe 201, 
Great Neck, N. Y., High School, with preju- 
diced reservations. As a former high school 
director, I firmly believed, and I still do be- 
lieve, that a paying audience must receive 
their moneys worth—a well prepared, ex- 
cellently coached, beautifully staged produc- 
tion. On the other hand, I encouraged student 
directed one-act plays for public performance 
when no admission was charged. However, I 
am sold on Mr. Boressoff’s program for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 1) The faculty director is re- 
sponsible for the final, finished performance; 
2) The public presentation must be of the high- 
est artistic standards; 3) The production func- 
tions as a means for superb team work so that 
the high school theater is recognized as a bene- 
ficial educational experience. Philip Mandelker, 
now a student in the School of Speech, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois, collabo- 
rated with Mr. Boressoff in writing this article. 
—() — 
MAZED to learn that permission was grant- 
ed to Robert J. Phillips, Sponsor, Troupe 
1672, Thornton Fractional High School, Calu- 
met City, Illinois, to tour his one-act play, John 
Doe, to other Illinois high schools in February, 
1956, for three days, I thus become more firm- 
ly entrenched in my contention that public 
school administrations will recognize and ac- 
cept the dramatic arts program as excellent 
training for after school living providing the pro- 
gram is aggressive, worthwhile, and competent. 
Here is an article of real interest and in a way a 
challenge to all high school directors. Where 
there is a will to build, not in just one year, 
but over a period of years, and an ever driving 
love for high school theater, a dramatic arts 
director will not be denied. “John Doe” on 
Tour is another success story in the history of 
the high school theater. 
—-O— 
ELWIN B. Dusenbury, Charles R. Trum- 
bo, and Donald T. Olin continue with 
their respective series: Radio and Television 
Acting and Production, Period Furniture and 
Hand Props, and Rehearsal Techniques. These 
articles will prove to be very helpful, I am sure, 
to all high school directors everywhere. 
~-()-- 
AS usual all departments are included this 
month: Plays of the Month, Theater for 
Children, Brief Views, and Thespian Chatter. 
Consult the regional conference schedule for 
the remainder of this school year and plan to 
attend the one nearest to you. Our nationwide 
schedule is indeed very impressive. 
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THE HAPPIEST DAYS OF YOUR LIFE 


By JOHN DIGHTON FARCE — 3 Acts 
7 MEN 

6 WOMEN Books, 

wile $1.25 
INTERIOR aeASS 

— Royalty, 
MODERN $25.00 
COSTUMES 





As produced by the Arena Theatre, Rochester, N. Y. 


The assistant masters at Hilary Hall School for Boys are pleased to be back 
at the commencement of the new term, the first day in their own school after 
wartime evacuation. Godfrey Pond, the Headmaster, is very distressed to receive 
a letter announcing the billeting upon them of St. Swithin’s School. Hasty 
arrangements have to be made for the accommodation of the interlopers, the 
best dormitories and classrooms naturally being selected for themselves. Great 
is the consternation when it is discovered that St. Swithin’s is a Girls’ School, with 
the domineering Miss Whitchurch as Principal. There is much changing round 
of accommodation, which results in Hilary Hall getting the worst of the bargain, 
and for three weeks life is hectic. Events are complicated by the arrival of par- 
ents, and each Head tries to conceal the fact that the schools are of mixed sexes. 
The parents, however, learn the truth and are about to remove their children 
when a message arrives, coinciding with coaches nearing the school gates, that a 
third school is to share Hilary Hall. The teachers of both schools start to barri- 
cade doors and windows to keep out the intruders — valiantly assisted by the 
parents. An excellent farce of the See How They Run type that is ideally suited 
for Little Theaters, Colleges, or High Schools. 


“Our audience had as much fun watching the play as my actors had in doing 
it. One of the most successful plays we have done in Minot High School.” 
— William S. Robinson, Minot High School, Minot, N. D. 


“It seems almost incredible that the proceedings at the Arena Theater could 
have got into such a terrific tangle . . . such a highly comic snarl . . . the audience 
haw-hawed and guftawed freely and often at the preposterous predicaments of 
the characters they watched, and chuckled at the absurdities of much of the 
dialogue.” — Democrat and Chronicle, Rochester, N. Y. 
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25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. (Founded 1830) 7623 Sunset Blivd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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THE ROLE of the STUDENT DIRECTOR 


By BERNARD BORESSOFF 


in collaboration with 
Student-Director, Philip Mandelker 


HE USE of student directors in 
high school theater has been com- 
mon practice for many years. 

Theater educators have found that by 
utilizing students in these leadership po- 
sitions, they offer valuable real life ex- 
periences. There is, however, wide varia- 
tion among high schools in assigning 
duties to student-directors. What should 
the role of the student-director be? What 
are his functions? His responsibilities? 
How can the student-director be best 
used to serve the interests of the produc- 
tion and his fellow students? Is the stu- 
dent-director a glorified aide or a secre- 
tary who merely holds the clipboard for 
the teacher-director? Is the student-di- 
rector a student who takes over the en- 
tire production practically singlehanded? 
These examples are extremes, but the 
problem is one facing all high school 
sponsors, particularly the beginning dra- 
matics director. In our high school we 
have tried different plans through the 
years, and this article is our attempt to 
present briefly what we have found to 
be our best procedure. 

At the outset we would like to set 
down a criteria which we no longer de- 
bate, but which has been a conviction 
with us for a long time. Our aims are 
these: to produce the best possible pro- 
ductions with the highest artistic stand- 
ards and to function as a team so that 
high school theater is recognized as a 
beneficial educational experience. We do 
not believe that educational values con- 
flict with artistic results. We know they 
go hand in hand. 

What is our procedure for utilizing 
student-directors? First, the article will 
present our general policies. Then Philip 
Mandelker, who student-directed Pyg- 
malion, will present in his own words 
the duties of the student-director as he 
saw it. Finally, the article will discuss 
the qualities needed for a good student- 
director and the values of this plan for 
all concerned. 


A DEMOCRATIC PROCEDURE 

One fundamental policy we adhere to 
is based on our conception of the demo- 
cratic way in which groups should work 
together. A leader (the teacher) is re- 
sponsible for the final result. That has 
to be. A high school dramatics teacher 
cannot pass the buck by telling his ad- 
ministration, his faculty, and his com- 
munity after a poor performance, “That's 
the way the students wanted to do it, 
and it was such a good experience for 
them to produce a bad show.” Nonsense! 
That is not the democratic method. 
-Neither is the use of the student ballot 
a valid excuse for a poor performance. 
In some high schools student commit- 
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tees select the play casts. Will this ful- 
fill part one of our criteria to produce 
a fine artistic play? Sometimes — if you 
are lucky. It is a good democratic ex- 
perience for students to vote, but there 
are many other affairs in which students 
can receive this experience without jeop- 
ardizing the final result. Partiality, 
favoritism and politics must be absent 
in high school theater if it is to survive. 

The democratic method is not of 
course the method of the old-time dicta- 
tor —the “regisseur” working with his 
“Ubermarionettes” — the genius of a pro- 
fessional director who commands. all 
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Now what about the job of the stu- 
dent-directors? We are discussing in this 
article preparation for a major three-act 
play, an evening performance with a 
paid audience. For dramatic club pro- 
grams of scenes or one-acts with no out- 
siders present, a student usually takes 
full charge with little help from the 
teacher. In our system we almost always 
have two directors, usually seniors or a 
junior and a senior. Sometimes there is 
an assistant director, always a junior, 
The teacher-director, the student-direc- 
tors, the assistant director, and frequent- 
ly a play secretary are the production- 
directing team. The teacher has the 
veto, the final say, and the final respon- 
sibility; but if his choice of directors was 
reasonably wise, he rarely needs to veto, 
and rarely needs to curb the creative 
thinking of the remainder of the team. 
Student-directors are told at the begin- 
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A production meeting includes cast of Pygmalion, student directors Gay 
Bamberger and Philip Mandelker, and director Bernard Boressoff, 
Sponsor of Troupe 201. 








within sight. This system may train 
good soldiers, but not good citizens. The 
authoritarian system, even with a _ be- 
nevolent dictator, may produce good 
performances, but the criteria of real 
life experiences is inevitably lost. 

The director who pretends to be demo- 
cratic is probably the most heinous of 
all because he teaches hypocrisy of the 
first order. “Now how shall we cast this 
part, or block this scene, or plan this 
set —don't you think this would be a 
good idea?” Nod go the heads, and the 
dissenter is thus so firmly discouraged 
that he dare not offer any suggestions 
of his own. 

The successful teacher-director recog- 
nizes both the open and hidden talents 
within his group. He opens doors, never 
slams them shut. Each student con- 
tributes what he can do best. Simply 
stated this is the true team approach. 
The teacher-director must remain at all 
times the leader, but as the show pro- 
gresses the student-directors, the com- 
mittee chairmen, the actors, and scene 
designers also lead and also create. 


ning of a production that directing the 
play is a joint responsibility, but that 
the more they can do well, the more re- 
sponsibility and labor they can assume, 
the better for the show. However, they 
are cautioned against attempting things 
which they know they do poorly and the 
teacher does well. They may do some 
things more slowly than the teacher and 
they may spend some time in experi- 
mentation. The hardest part of this 
method is for the student to know when 
he ought to leave hands off and when 
he can go ahead. For example, let’s as- 
sume a student-director is conducting a 
rehearsal in the absence of the teacher. 
The teacher, by the way, is not out of 
the building, because he is still respon- 
sible for the students. He may be in the 
make-up room conferring with the 
scenic faculty advisor, student-director 
number two, and the head of stage 
crew. After the rehearsal or after the 
teacher returns to the rehearsal, student- 
director number one may report thus: 
“Mr. B., they fooled around a bit at first, 
but we did have a good rehearsal of Act 
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II, Scene I. Everybody but Joe worked 
without books. The movement was 
smooth except for that crowd scene. I 
didn’t feel that I could untangle it so 
I let it go by as best we could. You'd 
better take that scene tomorrow, and I 
think you ought to speak to Joe. He 
fooled around the worst and was the 
least prepared. I tried to say something, 
but I didn’t get anywhere. Mary (the 
ingenue) made him get down to busi- 
ness. She's a terrific kid.” 

This system is difficult because in a 
sense each production is a new division 
of duties depending on the talents, in- 
terests and experiences of the student- 
directors. One example might help. In 
producing Mrs. McThing, student-direc- 
tor A, Dave Baltimore, who incidentally 
had no unusual talents at theater, but 
was a whiz in science, had had experi- 
ence aS a minor actor, committee work- 
er, and had been co-student-director of 
the children’s play of the previous year. 
He did not have as much theater know- 
how as some directors, but he was a 
brain and could take responsibility and 
could out-remember the teacher-director. 
He was also in the band. In the course 
of production the problem of musical 
interludes by the orchestra came up. 
Dave studied the script and came up 
with some tentative suggestions. Then he, 
the music teacher, and the teacher-direc- 
tor met in two conferences. At the sec- 
ond conference we made our final de- 
cisions. Then Dave prepared a written 
report of what we decided, and with the 
help of the secretary committee he saw 
to it that everyone concerned received 
a copy. When the program chairman 
came around for material, she was re- 
ferred to Dave who checked with the 
music teacher alone about how much 
should be included in the program and 
how the music teacher wanted it. Dave 
got a final O.K. from the teacher-direc- 
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Gerry Sternberg teaches Natalie Chinitz to speak like a lady while 
Al Ulick looks on in production of Pygmalion, Troupe 201, Great Neck, 
N.Y., High School, Bernard Boressoff, Sponsor. 





tor. From then on any music problem, 
changes, additions, last minute cue plans 
were carried out through Dave. The 
night of the performance Dave made 
sure that lights and curtain cued in cor- 
rectly with music which he now knew 
by heart. 

Space limitations prevent listing fur- 
ther examples, but there are many areas 
of play production, usually taken care 
of solely by the teacher, which can be 
delegated to informed and trained stu- 
dents. Much spade work can thus be 
done by students with the faculty-direc- 
tor only making amendments and giving 
final approval. 

In the following section student-direc- 
tor Philip Mandelker explains the duties 
of the student-director as he saw them. 
Philip was one of the two student-direc- 
tors for Pygmalion in his senior year. In 
his junior year he was a student-director 
for Finian’s Rainbow, and directed a 
number of club programs and assembly 
song and dance skits. Phil, now attend- 
ing Northwestern School of Speech, 
hopes to make theater his career. 


DUTIES OF THE STUDENT-DIRECTOR 


May I say at the beginning that as an actor 
and a committee worker it was quite difficult 
for me to appreciate the amount of work a 
student-director does until I tried it. In general 
the student-director’s work may be classified 
under two headings: production work and di- 
rection. As a rule, we use two student-directors 
who complement each other’s capabilities, and 
who center their activities under one heading 
or the other. 

The student who works on direction must first 
of all know the script backwards and forwards. 
This is the essential foundation for all work 
that he is expected to do. If capable and ex- 
perienced, he may be able to do the blocking 
of the play, or at least a portion of it. In any 
case, as much blocking and business as pos- 
sible must be absorbed in order that he may 
be qualified to take over in the absence of the 
faculty-director. 

This student-director helps to supervise and 
coordinate those committees directly involved; 
as, props, costumes, furniture, stage crew, art 
crew, and make-up. He does not replace the 


committee chairmen, but merely guides them 
toward the ultimate goal. Being familiar with 
all aspects of the play, he may save the facul- 
ty-director a great deal of time by answering 
questions pertaining to size of props, whether 
the costume colors will clash with set, and 
other such queries which come up during the 
course of the production. 

It is necessary for the second student-direc- 
tor to have a capacity for efficiency, for he is 
responsible for most of the paperwork involved 
in the production. With the faculty-director he 
works out rehearsal schedules, cue sheets, in- 
struction sheets to the cast and committees, and 
the numerous other lists and schedules needed 
for the production. Though this job sounds 
rather simple, I found it a most time consum- 
ing one, the importance of which is obvious. 

This student is also responsible for co-ordi- 
nating and advising the secretarial, publicity, 
program, ushers, and ticket committees. It is 
his responsibility to sit down and confer peri- 
odically with the chairmen of these committees 
setting up deadlines, checking progress, an 
helping in whatever way he can. He is the 
middleman between all committees and the sec- 
retarial committee. For instance, he sees to it 
that the secretaries type up the publicity com- 
mittee’s letters to all the local disc jockeys re- 
questing them to mention the show on the 
radio. 

The student-director is very important as a 
booster of morale of both the cast and the com- 
mittees. High spirits must be maintained even 
if it looks as if the curtain will rise on a bare 
stage. As a committee worker I found a word 
of praise and encouragement: from a contem- 
porary worth a great deal. 

Above all, the word teamwork must be em- 
phasized. The student and faculty directors and 
committee chairmen work as a team. Each 
person thus knows what the other is doing. 
We have found that by having production con- 
ferences after each rehearsal, we were able to 
iron out a great many details. Group thinking 
also proved very effective when we were stuck 
for an idea. While working on Shaw’s Pyg- 
malion, we all felt dissatisfaction with the end- 
ing of the play. Out of group thinking came 
the idea of having Eliza’s father, Doolittle, 
open the show with a prologue and end it with 
an adaptation of Shaw’s essay epilogue which 
resolved the play’s final action more clearly by 
having Eliza marry Freddie (contrary to the 
movie and the musical, My Fair Lady). 

On the evenings of performances, the stu- 
dent-directors’ job is comparable to that of a 
stage manager of a professional show. With 
the final briefing of the cast, the job of the 
faculty-director is finished. He is free to sit out 
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JOHN DOE 
on TOUR 


By ROBERT J. PHILLIPS 


brisk, but pleasant Illinois win- 

ter morning, we inaugurated our 
first high school touring theater by tak- 
ing on tour to a number of high schools 
in our state the one-act play, John Doe, 
by John Victor Dryer. Whether or not 
ours is the first high school touring 
troupe may be a moot question, but 
since so delightful and profitable were 
our experiences on tour, other high 
school theaters may be so inspired to 
follow in our steps. Impossible you say? 
So thought we until we made inquiries — 
and the impossible became reality. 

High school theater can serve not only 
in providing good theater for its own 
school and community, but also act as 
an instrument of establishing non-com- 
petitive, excellent public relations with 
other schools within its state. This basic 
philosophy became a very dynamic part 
of our program at Thornton Fractional 
High School. 

The tour was conceived by me dur- 
ing the summer session of 1955. I had 
often considered proposing a_ similar 
tour, but was reluctant to do so for sev- 
eral obvious reasons. The first impact 
that caused me to be reluctant was the 
period of time our youngsters would be 
absent from school. This, however, re- 
solved itself inasmuch as the group se- 
lected were academically sound young- 
sters. Thus the first problem was some- 
what resolved. The second problem that 
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cause me to hesitate with this program 
was the prohibitive cost of such a trip 
for the average high school. Our super- 
intendent, Jackson Kiester, was very con- 
siderate in enabeling us to secure the 
sufficient funds we needed. We arrived 
at a definite budget that would permit 
sufficient leeway in using personal dis- 
cretion in selecting the number of high 
schools we would visit. This then be- 
came our next step toward our trip. 

We tentatively planned our schedule 
to include seven high schools and two 
colleges in Illinois. Our communications 
to these various educational institutions 
were completed on ditto sheets and then 
duplicated for mailing purposes. 

Each letter contained our entire sched- 
ule and a recommended time and date 
for our performances at the respective 
high schools. We also enclosed, as a 
matter of convenience, a post card for 
rapid reply. Upon receipt of the cards, 
we then planned our schedule on the 
basis of our final tally of cards. The di- 
rectors were advised of the rigidity of 
our schedule and the improbability of 
altering our plans. We were pleased 
with the cordial and enthusiastic replies 
received from the directors, principals, 
and superintendents of our host schools. 

Following final confirmation of the 
host schools, we began planning our 
scheduled routes for the trip. This was 
carefully planned by Emil Isaacson, our 
stage manager for the play tour. The 
matter of rest stops presented a problem 
of our itinerary; however, we were able 
to provide sufficient periods of relaxation 
for our group along the way. 

We further communicated with the 
various motels in an attempt to secure 
sufficient housing. In this adventure we 
found the managers very willing to ad- 
just the rates for our group. This adjust- 
ment allowed the group some “cushion” 
in the event we would require emer- 
gency funds. We of course are thankful 
that this emergency did not arise. The 
motel managers were very accommodat- 
ing in providing units in a single block; 








Ready for tour are members of Troupe 1672, Thornton Fractional 
High School, Calumet City, Illinois, of which Mr. Phillips is sponsor. 
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Carl Rumps, Emil Isaacson, and Mr. Phillips 
plan the tour. 





this permitted close communication with 
all of our group without much delay. 

After the completion of our plans for 
the trip and housing, we began to real- 
ize the proximity and pressure such a 
trip creates. The transportation provid- 
ed no problem. We secured two insured 
drivers and two automobiles for our ma- 
jor transportation. In addition to this, 
we secured the use of a two-wheel trail- 
er from the Boy Scouts of America, in 
which we stored our theatrical material. 
The trailer housed such materials as 
properties, make-up, repair equipment, 
spotlights, stage cable, sound equipment, 
and our portable dimmer board (con- 
tains three 1000-W dimmers). The trail- 
er was covered by a tarpaulin to prevent 
any weather damage. The automobile 
interiors and trunks were packed to ca- 
pacity with the personal luggage of 
eleven people. Needless to say, the two 
automobiles were quite crowded with 
clothing, make-up, personal items, and 
school books. Many of our group used 
their spare time to keep up with their 
classes. This was one of the many items 
that made me take pride in our group. 

One week prior to our departure, I 
mailed a letter to each of the host 
schools to remind them of our arrival 
time and date. This naturally was to in- 
sure our place in the assembly program- 
ming and to avoid needless delays in our 
schedule. 

We departed on our trip on a cold, 
but pleasant, February morning. The 
precise departure time was 4:30 a.M. 
from Thornton Fractional. Spirits were 
very high, and the group displayed a 
great deal of enthusiasm even at this 
early hour. There were eleven in our 
party — 10 students and the faculty-di- 
rector. Both parental permission blanks 
and teachers’ excuses from classes had 
all been cleared at an earlier date. We 
were on our way! 

Our first stop was one hundred and 
fifteen miles away. We had scheduled 
our early departure in an effort to defeat 
any possible inclement weather. For- 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION 
ACTING AND PRODUCTION 


THE TELEVISION 
THEATER 


By DELWIN B. DUSENBURY 


N September, 1928, the American 

debut of the television theater oc- 

curred in the laboratory studios of 
WGY, Schenectady, New York, which 
served at that time as the laboratories 
for the numerous experiments being con- 
ducted in radio and television transmis- 
sion by the General Electric Company. 
Three cameras were used and, while the 
play, The Queen's Messenger, called for 
the talents of two actors, actually four 
actors were used. Two cameras were 
trained on the two visible and speaking 
actors, and the third camera followed the 
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television methods, was obsolete and 
had been replaced by electronic meth- 


ods of transmitting a visual image and 


sound simultaneously. The iconoscope, 
a basic camera tube, developed by Vladi- 
mir Zworykin, and the later development 
of the Image Orthicon tube, which was 
four or five times more sensitive to light 
and hence made the problem of studio 
lighting a less difficult one, eventually 
led to the post-World War II expansion 
of commercial television. It has been a 
long road indeed from the early awk- 
ward mechanical method of breaking an 
optical image into a pattern of electronic 
impulses which can be transmitted and 
received electronically. 

Interestingly enough, the word tele- 
vision is not attributed to any of the sci- 
entists laboring in their laboratories, but 
to a French librarian named Perskyi. In 
1900 he had been assigned the task of 
cataloging some material dealing with 
the electrical transmission of pictures 
and by turning to the Latin and Greek 
he coined the convenient word — tele- 
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A presentational setting for a television drama indicating that 
elaborate settings are not necessary for even the most 
elaborate backgrounds. 





hands of two other actors as they mani- 
pulated the properties required for the 
presentation which was seen on the re- 
ceivers in the studio. The cameras were 
faded in and out by the director at the 
control panel. This crude pioneer ex- 
periment is a far cry from the $100,000 
ninety minute presentations viewed by 
millions from coast to coast today. 
Many scientists and experiments may 
be cited, but the beginnings of tele- 
vision may be traced back to the pio- 
neering efforts of a German engineer for 
a railway signal company, Dr. Paul Nip- 
kow. In 1884 he developed and patent- 
ed a mechanical revolving scanning disc, 
perforated with a series of holes with 
which he could scan a picture and sep- 
arate it into tiny sections. By 1933 the 
Nipkow disc, the basis of most early 
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vision — which literally means “distant- 
seeing. The experimentation still con- 
tinues as one observes the advent of color 
television and the addition of a subse- 
quent three-dimensional quality to the 
picture. Experiments are being conduct- 
ed in overseas transmission of the tele- 
vision signal but as yet have not reached 
a stage to be commercially- successful. 
No wonder then that the problems of 
television today still seem to be a series 
of “hits and errors” with thousands of 
dollars being expended on production 
ideas which are doomed to failure. The 
television theater especially has had its 
share. 

Every performance in the television 
theater is a premiere and a closing night 
simultaneously. As a result, the mortal- 
ity rate of writers, producers, actors, and 





A scene from one of the programs in the 
series, Benjamin Franklin, the Complete 
Man, written and produced by the staff of 
WFIL-TV, Philadelphia, under the super- 
vision of Jack Steck. Kinescopes of this 
commemorative series are available in the 
Library of Congress. 





other technicians in television is far 
greater than that in the professional 
Broadway theater. Albert McCleery, 
producer of NBC’s Matinee Theater, an 
hour long dramatic program presented 
every day, Monday through Friday, re- 
ports that in 200 programs he has used 
1945 actors, 27 directors, and 170 writers. 
No wonder that the television theater is 
constantly looking for new ideas, new 
actors, and new talent and as a result 
has become a field of great interest to 
young people concerned with dramatics. 

Textbooks, numerous and varied peri- 
odicals, and publicity releases furnish a 
flood of information about developments 
and techniques of television program- 
ming and production. Large metropoli- 
tan newspapers and syndicated columns 
publish reviews and previews of what 
has happened and what will happen. 
Revised editions of standard textbooks 
appear each year. Generally these vol- 
umes are excellent, providing one can 
understand them. One is reminded of the 
eight-year old who reviews a book on 
penguins saying, “This book tells me 
more than I care to know about pen- 
guins.. Many of the volumes are written 
by men who are eminently qualified as a 
result of their active affiliation with ma- 
jor television networks, but as a result 
the books are written in terms of a “big- 
time’ operation. Often they tell us more 
than we care to know. Intermingled with 
a good deal of technical jargon, illustra- 
tions of equipment will be found. Many 
schools, working in cooperation with a 
local television station not located in a 
large city, will find techniques and 
equipment reminiscent of the early 30's 
and not at all similar to the type pictured 
in the text. Therefore our purpose will 
be to approach the subject of the tele- 
vision theater in terms of the familiar 

(Continued on page 33) 
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N THE more spacious houses of the 
Elizabethan Period tapestries and 
painted cloths covered the bare 

walls, although there was an abundance 
of windows during this period as well 
as walls of fine paneling that did not 
need to be masked. 

The great halls, parlors, and galleries 
were hung with rich and beautiful tapes- 
tries imported from Flanders, and every 
person of wealth collected tapestries just 
as one might collect jewels. Queen Eliza- 
beth had one tapestry with a scene rep- 
resenting the parable of the wise and 
foolish virgins in the Bible. 

Humbler substitutes for tapestries 
were the cheaper and the far more com- 
mon strips of canvas painted with a 
kind of tempera with the scenes being 
sketched in broadly as our own modern 
theater scenery is today. There was no 
great artistic skill displayed nor origi- 
nality, but the effect was somewhat 
pleasing. These bore pictures of well- 
known plants and beasts, but there were 
mostly scenes from history, the Bible, 
and ancient mythology. They were 
hung on the walls without the least re- 
gard for order. A picture of Abraham 
and Isaac might be hung alongside of 
one showing The Labors of Hercules, 
followed by pictures of ferocious lions, 
unicorns, and dragons. Painted cloths 
were so common that nearly every well- 
to-do merchant or farmer could afford 
a number of them. 

Besides tapestries and painted cloths, 
handsome embroideries, supposed to 
have been made in imitation of Oriental 
carpets, were used for window seats, 
chair cushions, and table coverings. 
Many contained the coats-of-arms of the 
owner of the house. 

Handsomely framed pictures of per- 
sonal portraits, often done by Dutch ar- 
tists, hung about the walls in the better 
homes. 

Chairs were still not over-plentiful in 
an Elizabethan home. However, a tend- 
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PERIOD FURNITURE 
AND HAND PROPS 


THE 
ELIZABETHAN 
PERIOD 


By CHARLES R. TRUMBO 


ency toward the lightening of furniture 
became apparent during the reign of 
Elizabeth and is especially noted in the 
construction of chairs. During the reign 
of her father, Henry VIII, a man dressed 
in full armor required a chair or bench 
that was sturdy almost to the point of 
massiveness; too, a great hall in a medi- 
eval castle of Europe was so huge that 
even the largest furniture seemed small 
in comparison. 

The reign of Elizabeth was the age of 
the re-awakening of learning and cul- 
ture known as the English Renaissance. 
Though one finds the furniture of the 
period following the old Gothic styles, 
massive, straight in line, elaborately 
carved, made of oak, and largely influ- 
enced by French, Italian, and Flemish 
characteristics, we also find the more 
gentle and fragile “turned” or “thrown” 
chairs that were produced entirely on a 
lathe. The old Tudor chair, however, 
was always the same—a box with a 
back and arms. 

In the absence of chairs, stools and 
chests took their places as seats. Opin- 
ions differ as to when upholstery was 
invented, but for the ceremonial X-type, 
chairs usually had loose cushions only. 
It was also not considered disreputable 
to sit upon the floor, preferably with a 
soft cushion under you. 

Several blazing rugs were of Oriental 
origin, but they were spread as coverings 
upon chests, tables, and couches. The 
floors in all the better homes up to the 
royal palaces themselves were covered 
with thick layers of rushes. Plaited mats 
were beginning to make their appear- 
ance but were evidently not numerous. 
In summer when grasses and wild 
flowers were abundant, this natural car- 
pet was not unpleasant, but in mid- 
winter and early spring the situation 
was quite different. Dust, ale droppings, 
grease, and all manner of rubbish, such 
as bones and crusts thrown to cats and 
dogs that roamed the mansions or 
palaces, presented a picture far from 
pleasant. However, a fine gentleman 
could always hold to his nose a scent- 
ball, known as a “pomander” to ward 
off any odors that might offend him. 

The large rooms were illuminated by 
numerous iron “coronas,” swinging from 
the ceiling and holding a number of 
candles. These candles were perhaps 


better than the old torches that were set 
in iron brackets along ancient castle 
walls, but they gave only an unsteady 
and insufficient light. The best of these 
candles were made of wax or white tal- 
low with cotton wicks and were fairly 
expensive, but in the lower chambers 
were often found the cheap rush can- 
dles made of kitchen fat with wicks 
made out of rushes. 

The furnishings of the Elizabethan 
bedroom were exceedingly bare. They 
generally consisted of an oaken chest 
on which rested a silver basin and a 
hand mirror. A stool was on the floor 
nearby. Dominating the entire room was 
an enormous four-poster bed with its 
canopy and curtains. The bed, undoubt- 
edly, with its bedding was the most 
elaborate part of the furnishings of a 
home of this period. The tall posts rep- 
resented a labyrinth of carving, hardly a 
square inch escaping the artist's knife. 
The posts were often carved to imitate 
the Ionic pillars of Greek architecture, 
and the curtains and canopy displayed 
some of the best embroidery work in 
the entire house. 





Octagonal table 


Since these bedrooms were often pas- 
sageways leading from one room to an- 
other, this was, no doubt, the reason for 
the four posts and curtains. One could 
draw the curtains and make the bed 
into a bedroom. 

These beds were highly treasured and 
were often “handed down” from one 
generation to another with their finely 
embroidered bedspreads, valance, and 
great canopy or “tester.” These beds 
were springless and had only a hand 
crisscross of ropes to hold up a straw 
under-pallet. However, with two or 
three oe feather mattresses resting on 
= of this network, one could easily fall 
asleep. 

In dead of winter the fine sheets of 
silver, covered with snow-white blankets 
and a yellow and green coverlet or a 
coverlet to match the rich valance and 
canopy, would be warmed with a brass 
warming pan by a servant before the 
master climbed into bed. 

In the reign following that of Eliza- 
beth, James I visited the Earl of Dorset 


(Continued on page 32) 
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plans as there are sound directors. 

Every director who has had ex- 
perience with two or more productions 
has worked out a rehearsal schedule that 
is adequate for his own temperament 
and ability. I don't believe that one 
basic schedule can be laid down as a 
sure-fire successful rehearsal schedule. 
I do feel, however, that some directors 
lose precious rehearsal time by not hav- 
ing a well organized rehearsal schedule 
planned in advance of the rehearsals. 
With this organized schedule the direc- 
tor has the advantage of presenting this 
schedule to the cast, who then in turn 
know what is planned and when it is 
scheduled. Each member of the cast 
from the outset is able to see how the 
play is to develop, and can check his 
own progress to make sure he is doing 
his part on schedule. 


Also, ‘with a planned schedule, every 
section of the play will get its fair share 
of the rehearsal time. Although some 
scenes take more time than others, all 
scenes need rehearsal time for a polish- 
ed, finished performance. 

In producing a play with high school 
actors one should have a minimum of 
30 rehearsals for a full length play. If 
the play is at all complicated, the rehear- 
sals may run as high as 50. This means 
then in a high school production a mini- 
mum of six weeks should be allowed for 
rehearsals. It is possible that up to ten 
weeks may be needed. For all prac- 
tical purposes a six week rehearsal sched- 
ule should be adequate and will be con- 
sidered as such in the remainder of these 
articles. 

In general rehearsal planning the di- 
rector should also keep in mind the time 
element for each rehearsal. Two and 
one-half hour rehearsals are the best for 
amateur productions. Rehearsals of less 
than two hours do not accomplish 
enough to ask the cast to give up their 
time or yours. Rehearsals of over three 
hours are too long and only result in 


T plans are as many sound rehearsal 








REHEARSAL TECHNIQUES 


INTERPRETATION 
and 
BLOCKING 


(PART 1) 


By DONALD T. OLIN 


the actors losing their concentration for 
good interpretation. Thus the work is of 
such poor caliber that nothing is accom- 
plished in the last hour except increasing 
antagonisms and indifference. 

There are many general groupings and 
titles for the various types of rehearsals. 
For the purpose of classification the en- 
tire rehearsal period will be divided 
into three parts; as, (1) Interpretation 
and Blocking, (2) Developing and Pol- 
ishing, and (3) Technical and Dress. 

In a six week rehearsal schedule two 
weeks should be given to interpretation 
and blocking, three weeks for developing 
and polishing, and the final week for the 
technical and dress rehearsals. Includ- 
ed as part of the overall rehearsal sched- 
ule are the times when the director ex- 
pects lines to be committed to memory. 
It should be stressed to your actors that 
the “learning of the lines is the least im- 
portant part of their job.” Lines, for keen 
high school minds, are easily memorized; 
but pressure has to be brought to bear 
to have it done as quickly as possible. 
Set the time when you want lines com- 
mitted to memory and live up to it. All 
lines should be memorized by the end 
of the third week rehearsal, earlier if 
possible. A rule of thumb is then for a 
three-act play Act One lines memorized 


Twelfth Night, Troupe 1117, Bishop Hogan High School, 
Kansas City, Mo., Sister Agnes Virginia, C.S.L., Sponsor. 
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by end of the first week; Act Two, by 
end of the second week; and Act Three, 
by the end of the third week. This 
leaves three solid weeks for the polish- 
ing so necessary for a successful produc- 
tion. It cannot be overstressed that “lines 
must be learned as scheduled,” thus en- 
abling the actor to be free to develop 
his most important task of formulating 
a strong and believable character. Keep 
reminding your cast of the time schedule 
on lines. Too often high school actors 
measure the success of a play by the 
mere fact that they have memorized 
their lines during the six week rehearsal 
period. They must be impressed with 
the purpose of the play as a whole, not 
merely the relating of memorized lines. 
It is your responsibility as a director to 





Joan of Lorraine, Troupe 1292, Mc- 
Callum High School, Austin, Texas, 
James Collins, Sponsor. 





demand that scripts do not appear in 
hand during the last three weeks. Scripts 
become a crutch; take away the crutch 
— the student actor will walk by him- 
self. 


INTERPRETATION AND BLOCKING 
REHEARSALS 


Three rehearsals should be devoted to 
interpretation of the script. The primary 
purpose of the first rehearsal should be 
to acquaint the actors with one another. 
This should serve a two-fold purpose: 
both to acquaint the cast as individuals 
and as characters in the play. Secondly, 
the director should analyze the play for 
the cast. Explain to them how the play 
is structured, the style of the produc- 
tion, and interpret for the cast the re- 
lationship of characters with one an- 
other. A basic description of each indi- 
vidual character must also be stressed. 
The director should also give his cast the 
entire rehearsal schedule and a rough 
ground plan of the stage, including en- 
trances, exits, and all set props. If a di- 
rector feels his cast will benefit by it, he 
may require that each cast member write 
a short character analysis of his part for 
the second rehearsal. The first rehearsal] 
should then culminate with the reading 
of the entire play. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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COSTUMING THE 
CHILDREN’S PLAY 


N THIS department this year there 
has been an attempt to present, out 
of the experience of Thespian spon- 

sors, various “aids” for producers of Chil- 
dren's Theater. In the December issue 
we presented a discussion of make-up as 
a “First Aid”; undoubtedly, costuming 
should share that “first-aid” position. In 
this issue, Freda Kenner, sponsor of 
Troupe 186, Messick High School, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, presents her views on 
costuming the children’s play. 

Troupe 186 (like many of our Thes- 
pians) produces children’s plays as one 
of its many activities. The Thespian 
Troupe in Messick High School is one 
of the largest and most active clubs in 
the school, and besides the group's 
work in school activities, many of the 
troupe have opportunities for parts in 
the Memphis Little Theater, the Junior 
Theater of the Air, and the Civic Chil- 
dren’s Theater. The troupe's sponsor, 
Miss Kenner, is Chairman of the Speech 
Department of Messick High School, 
and her ability in the field of speech and 
dramatics is widely recognized beyond 
the limits of her own school. She has 
served as president of the Tennessee 
Speech Association and is currently a 
member of the editorial board of The 
Southern Speech Journal; she is also sec- 
retary of the Secondary Speech Interest 
Group of the Speech Association of 
America. As a leader in Children’s Thea- 
ter, she is chairman of Region 10 of Chil- 
dren’s Theater Conference. 


On the subject of costuming, Miss 
Kenner says, “Costuming is one of the 
most exciting and exhausting tasks of a 
Children’s Theater production! It is es- 
pecially important in a good children’s 
play because children will not accept 
a substitute for the conventional con- 
ception of the appearance of story-book 
people. They are hard and discriminat- 
ing taskmasters since they will accept no 
distortion of their illusions —and many 
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children’s plays enter the land of fan- 
tasy. The costumes must reveal to the 
young audience something of the mood 
and character of the actors, something 
of the country and period in which the 
play takes place, and often the time of 
day. Even though the play may be well 
acted, the performance cannot be con- 
vincing unless the cast is correctly 
dressed. 


“In addition to the importance of the 
costuming to the audience, there is a 
very real psychological importance of 
this phase of production to the actor. An 
actor who looks his part is much more 
likely to feel the part and act it well. 
In fact much of the convincing quality 
of an actors impersonation depends 
upon what he wears and how he wears 
it. 

“To costume the play authentically 
and imaginatively, the costume designer, 
just as the scene designer, must read and 
re-read the play until the mood and the 
spirit of the play are a part of him, and 
until he really knows the characters. 
Having studied the play, the costume 
designer may need to consult books with 
material on historical costumes. In any 
case the first step is becoming acquaint- 
ed with the basic demands of the cos- 
tume for a particular role in a play, and 
then the second step is the achieving 
of distinction and originality by the use 
of imagination. Invariably there is a 
talented student who finds the role of 
scene designer a challenging one, and 
is thus able to make a most valuable 


and fundamental contribution to the 
production. 

“After the costumes are designed, the 
next step is acquiring them for the pro- 
duction. If the play calls for modern 
dress, the problem is an easy one, for 
it is not especially difficult to find ap- 
propriate clothing or to make the neces- 
sary adjustments. For this type of play 
real industry on the part of the costume 
committee is the principal requirement. 
However, collecting costumes for a pe- 
riod play or a play of fantasy is a much 
more stimulating project, especially if 
the easy method, merely renting them 
from a theatrical costume house, is not 
followed. Often renting costumes is 
more expensive than Children’s Theaters 
can afford. Then comes the real chal- 
lenge — making the costumes. Although 
this method requires time, skill, patience, 
and imagination, the results can be most 
rewarding. There are three very real ad- 
vantages of this method: the process 
provides an opportunity for young peo- 
ple interested in theater, sometimes non- 
actors, to develop their creative talents; 
the costumes can be much less expen- 
sive than the rental; and you can keep 
the costumes! It is wonderful for a Thes- 
pian group to have its own costume 
stock from which it can draw outfits, 
sometimes all ready for use, sometimes 
needing only minor adjustments or adap- 
tations. Such stock costumes as those 
for fairies, angels, witches, animals, kings, 
queens, clowns, soldiers, and men’s 
dress suits may be used over and over.” 

Miss Kenner urges that Thespian pro- 
ducers of Children’s Theater not disre- 
gard the possibilities of making their 
own costumes without giving this chal- 
lenging phase of the work a fair trial, 
and, in order to do effective work in 
this phase of production, it is not neces- 
sary to have a corps of skilled seam- 
stresses. After all, it isn’t expected that 
high school students in the area of act- 
ing all be potential Broadway perform- 
ers in order to be trained to do effective 
acting. So it is in the very creative field 





The children and Mr. White Cat in Hansel and Gretel wear costumes made by members and 
friends of Troupe 186, Messick High School, Memphis, Tennessee, Freda Kenner, Sponsor. 
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MODERN PLAYS 


Crazy Cricket Farm 

The Ghost of Mr. Penny 
Little Lee Bobo 

Mr. Popper’s Penguins 
Mystery at the Old Fort 
The Panda and the Spy 
Seven Little Rebels 


HISTORICAL PLAYS 


Arthur and the Magic Sword 
Buffalo Bill 

Daniel Boone 

The Indian Captive 

Marco Polo 

The Prince and the Pauper 
Young Hickory 





A SELECTED LIST OF 


FAIRY-TALE PLAYS 


Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp 
Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves 
Alice in Wonderland 

Cinderella 

The Elves and the Shoemaker 
Flibbertygibbet 

Jack and the Beanstalk 

King Midas and the Golden Touch 
The Land of the Dragon 

Little Red Riding Hood 

Peter Peter, Pumpkin Eater 

The Plain Princess 

Prince Fairyfoot 

The Princess and the Swineherd 
Puss in Boots 

Rapunzel and the Witch 
Rumpelstiltskin 

Simple Simon 

The Sleeping Beauty 

Snow White and Rose Red 

The Three Bears 

The Wonderful Tang 


CLOVERLOT 
ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 


RECOMMENDED PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


PLAYS OF POPULAR STORIES 


Five Little Peppers 

Hans Brinker and the Silver Skates 
Hansel and Gretel 

Heidi 

Hiawatha 

Huckleberry Finn 

Little Women 

The Nuremburg Stove 
Oliver Twist 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
The Prince and the Knight 
Rip Van Winkle 

Robin Hood 

Robinson Crusoe 

The Sandalwood Box 

Tom Sawyer 

Treasure Island 


The plays listed above will be found fully described and illustrated in our catalogue 
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of costuming. What is most needed is 
some ability to sew, a willingness to 
learn and work, and direction. This di- 
rection ideally may come from a direc- 
tor in the theater department, or it may 
come from collaborative work with the 
home economics department, or it may 
come from interested mothers. In any 
case for the student-theater worker it 
is a process of learning, just as is every 
phase of rightly directed educational 
theater. 


A very important part of the work in 
making costumes is acquiring the ma- 
terial, which, if not wisely and skillfully 
done, can be a prohibitively expensive 
process. However, here, as in all phases 
of theater, imagination is a priceless 
quality. Miss Kenner suggests searching 
for old lace or velvet curtains, slip 
covers, or bedspreads. (It is surprising 
what costume treasures of this sort can 
be rescued just as the owners are ready 
to discard them.) If it is necessary to 
buy materials, various local wholesale 
and other at-cost outlets should be in- 
vestigated. It is amazing at what ridicu- 
lously low prices remnants of effective 
materials may be purchased with just a 
little astute shopping. Then there is the 
whole area of simulation of expensive 
materials by cheap ones; and here the 
magic of distance and stage lights can 
work wonders. Many times flannelette 
can give the illusion of velvet; glazed 
cotton, the effect of taffeta; cotton care- 
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fully used and painted, the effect of 
ermine. Then the student with imagina- 
tion and just a little skill in the use of 
textile paint can create surprising effects 
on the cheapest of cottons; and if you 
can't find the right basic color in the ma- 
terial, there is the interesting process of 
dyeing the material to the desired hue. 

In connection with the selection and 
use of materials both as to texture and 
color Miss Kenner makes another in- 
valuable suggestion. 





“It is most important that the costume 
designer consult with the light designer 
or technical director to make sure that 
the right color is used in the material 
so that, under the stage lighting planned, 
the costume will give the desired color 
effect. It can be most disappointing, if 
this important step is neglected, to have 
the color of a costume completely dis- 
torted when it appears on the stage.” 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Pride and Prejudice, Troop 258, Ensley High School, Birmingham, Ala., 


Florence Pass, Sponsor. 
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HE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF 
DON QUIXOTE 





BY HEX 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH THE GIRLS 


TIME OUT FOR GINGER 
















THE CURIOUS SAVAGE 

MONEY MAD 

FATHER OF THE BRIDE 
MR. BARRY’S ETCHINGS 
MY SISTER EILEEN 
GRAMERCY GHOST 

| REMEMBER MAMA 
JENNY KISSED ME 

WHAT A LIFE 

SEVEN SISTERS 


JUNIOR MISS 


THE DANCERS 


YEARS AGO 





DRAMATICS 


A YOUNG LADY OF PROPERTY 
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A ROOMFUL OF ROSES 


Comedy-drama by EDITH SOMMER 


One of the most appealing of recent plays; starred Patricia Neal on Broadway. “A goodly quota of touching and hilarious 
moments” — Coleman, N.Y. Mirror. “The end result is gratifying. It has the universal appeal of motherhood and the loneliness 
of youth; it also has the incomparable boy comic, the busy-body next door neighbor . . . I don’t see how it can miss’"— McClain, 
N.Y. Journal-American. “Moving... funny’— Atkinson, N.Y. Times. 


While this is not a “typical” high school play, it has been produced by schools interested in presenting somewhat “advanced” 


plays. The author has taken a sympathetic and perceptive approach to the problems which confront the young people in 
the play, who are her major concern. 





PHOTO BY EILEEN DARBY, GRAPHIC HOUSE 


Books, 90c Interior 3 men (1 teenager) — 5 women (2 teenagers) — 1 small boy 
Write for information as to release and royalty. 


Walter Kerr, writing in the N. Y. Herald--Tribune, tells The Story: “Nancy Fallon has, some eight years 
back, run off with a foreign correspondent, leaving a seven-year-old daughter at the mercy of an un- 
loving father. The bitter father has been at work on the child these long years past. Now he is think- 
ing of marrying again, and Bridget is temporarily shipped off to her mother. When Bridget comes, she 
is a chillingly defensive, arrogantly independent customer. She has been taught that it is most unsophisti- 
cated to mention one parent in the presence of the other, she is sure that it is unwise ever to love anyone, 
and she is eating her heart out in her defiant loneliness.” Bridget’s mother and her new husband are eager 
to have Bridget remain with them, as are a group of kindly neighbors. Dick and his sister Jane, who live 
next door, do their best to make friends with Bridget, who insists on remaining aloof. Eventually she 
succumbs to their real liking and is about to go with Dick to a dance when Dick’s old girl friend from 
out of town turns up, and Bridget is left without a date. At the same time she discovers her father’s reason 
for sending her on the visit, and the new world she’s begun to build with other people falls apart. How- 
ever, the love and understanding of her mother and the friends in her new home at last make an impression, 
and Bridget realizes that she is really wanted here — and that this is where she wants to stay. Dick comes 
back, having realized that he prefers Bridget to his other girl, and Bridget is at last a part of a real family. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 


14 EAST 38th STREET NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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FEBRUARY FOLDEROL 
NASTASIA, from book to stage, 


never failed those who became ac- 
quainted with this moving drama. Now 
an excellently photographed, color mo- 
tion picture out of Twentieth Century- 
Fox-land, it is even more stirring. The 
line-up of stars is in my estimation fool- 
proof: Ingrid Bergman (returning to 
filmdom after much too long an ab- 
sence ), Yul Brynner, and “Queen” Helen 
Hayes ably assisted by Akim Tamiroff, 
Mortita Hunt, Gregory Gromoff and 
many other fine actors. 


The ending has been changed — quite 
well, I'd say — and there are some light- 
er sides to it which cause one to chuckle 
here and there between the tears and 
fears. 


I know Skipper was quite impressed 
with this picture—enough to recom- 
mend that you make definite plans to 
see it soon. 


If only more solid stories (and inter- 
pretations of them) were available for 
movie-making — instead of half the 
“junk” thrown our way fast to cash in 
on certain whims and phases in our lives 
movies would need never worry about 
television beating its time. 


CHANGING CHANNELS 


CBS-TV — Judy Garland is slated to re- 
turn either February 25 or March 4 
in another Spectacular. I hope for her 
sake and ours that this show will be 
Judy — not a collection of some writ- 
ers or producers’ “brainstorms.” 


NBC-TV — Lux Video Theater, seen on 
Thursday evenings (late), has yet to 
offer uninteresting fare. With Gordon 
MacRae now “your host,” Lux has 
remedied the one outstanding misno- 
mer of its theater. 


CBS-TV — I’ve Got a Secret, also sched- 
uled for Thursday evenings in most 
sections of the country, continues 
along its merry way with amiable 
Gary Moore in the driver's seat. Actu- 
ally, Skipper doesn’t care particularly 
who will appear with what secret. 
Rather — Mr. Moore, his famous panel, 
and the antics between or by them 
are the real reason for the show's pop- 
ularity. Everyone “has a ball.” 


ABC-TV — By now you have read that 
this network has signed-on none other 
than Frank Sinatra for his own show to 
begin next fall. Frank's show will be 
“loose” enough to allow for any type 
of show he may wish to offer — with 
variety in shows from week to week. 
Sounds great! I wish only that ABC, 
since it doesn’t evidently have much 
planned for Frank this year, would 
loosen his contract enough for his 
personal appearance on other nets. I, 
for one, would appreciate a return 
visit with Frank and Dinah. Such fun! 
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Skipper's 
Scuttlebutt 


BROADWAY LINE-UP 


ALVIN THEATER—No Time for Sergeants, 
Andy Griffith. Comedy. 

ANTA THEATER—Middle of the Night, 
Edward G. Robinson. Drama. 

BROADHURST THEATER—Auntie Mame, 
Rosalind Russell. Comedy. 

BROADWAY THEATER—Mr. Wonderful, 
Sammy Davis, Jr. Musical. 

CORT THEATER—Diary of Anne Frank, 
Joseph Schildkraut. Drama. 

HELEN HAYES THEATER-—Long Day's 
Journey into Night, Florence Eldrich, Frederic 
March. Drama. 

HELLINGER THEATER—My Fair Lady, 
Julie Andrews, Rex Harrison. Musical comedy. 

IMPERIAL THEATER—Most Happy Fella. 
Musical drama. 

LONGACRE THEATER-Girls of Summer, 
Shelley Winters. Drama. 

LYCEUM THEATER—The Happiest Mil- 
lionaire, Walter Pidgeon. Comedy. 

MAJESTIC THEATER—Happy Hunting, 
Ethel Merman. Musical comedy. 

MOROSCO THEATER—Major Barbara, Cor- 
nelia Otis Skinner, Charles Laughton, Burgess 
Meredith. Comedy. 

MUSIC BOX THEATER-—Separate Tables, 
Margaret Leighton, Eric Portman. Drama. 

NATIONAL THEATER-—lInherit the Wind, 
Paul Muni. Drama. 

ST. JAMES THEATER-—Lil Abner, Edith 
Adams. Musical comedy. 

SHUBERT THEATER-The Bells Are Ring- 
ing, Judy Holliday. Musical comedy. 





COMING YOUR WAY 


THE RAINMAKER, drama, Katharine Hep- 
burn, Burt Lancaster. (Para) 


FULL OF LIFE, comedy, Judy Holliday, 
Richard Conte. (Col) 


THE GREAT MAN, drama, Jose Ferrer, 
Julie London. ( U-I) 


THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, 
drama, Jennifer Jones, John Gielgud. (MGM) 


THE WRONG MAN, drama, Vera Miles, 
Henry Fonda. (WB) 


THREE BRAVE MEN, drama, Ernest Borg- 
12 ag Foch, Frank Lovejoy, Ray Milland. 
20th 


DON’T KNOCK THE ROCK, musical, Bill 
Haley and his Comets. (Col) 
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plays — have been doing this for 

50 years. It's more than likely that we 


made the costumes originally for the plays you 
will produce. 








we supply 90% of all 
costumes used in Broadway 


You may use the same quality costumes for your 
own plays at moderate rental charges. Selections 
are made from our collection of 150,000 costumes 
— the finest in the world. 


If you inform us what shows are on your schedule 
and their performance dates, we shall be glad 
to send you without charge Costume Plots of 
these plays and an estimate. 


BROOKS COSTUME CO. 


3 West 61st Street New York City 
* a 
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DRAMATIC SPRING FASHIONS 


* 


In February our Spring fashions are here — 


After the new year Spring is very near; 


To make your wardrobe more complete 


These new creations are hard to beat. 


Do you have a role in your school play? 


These suggestions will not lead you astray. 





Jonathan Logan STYLE #824 


Madras cotton sheath. Roll-up shirt sleeve, Italian one-piece 
collar and self-cummerbund. Horizontal stripes of lime, tur- 
quoise, tangerine, raspberry. $14.95 


For the Jonathan Logan dealer nearest you, write to: 
JONATHAN LOGAN, INC., 1407 Broadway, New York City, 18. 


¢ 
St 


Jonathan Logan STYLE #1012 


Washable cotton print. Bateau neck, a V back, gathered 
cummerbund. Ombre stripes of brown, royal, rust. $17.95 


FEBRUARY, 1957 
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Jonathan Logan STYLE #1383 

Pure silk. Barrel shaped skirt with contrasting cummerbund. 

Tangerine and blue. $22.95 
21 
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THE CHARM SCHOOL 
Broken Arrow, Oklahoma, High School 


IRECTORS in search of a play 

which sparkles with artistic appeal 
and dramatic challenge should consider 
The Charm School. This comedy has a 
personality all its own. 


The first act reveals the problems of 
five young men, living on a shoestring, 
in a drab apartment. The surprise ele- 
ment creeps in with the news that one 
of the boys has inherited a girls’ school. 
A trip, which he takes just to look over 
the property, terminates the five young 
men moving into the boarding school. 
Many little problems then arise, but 
somehow charm is the “master” solution. 

“Autumn Leaves” was used as the mu- 
sical theme with other popular music 
scattered throughout the play. Our cos- 
tume pattern moved from the drabness 
of school uniforms to the multicolor for- 
mals in the final scene. 


Our greatest problem was the sets and 
changes. The first set is the boys’ room, 
the next is the reception room of the 
school, and the third is the buggy on 
the road at midnight. Our stagecraft 
director built the smaller set so that it 
would fit into the larger one. This help- 
ed in the time element. One flat was 
removed from the larger set when the 
buggy was moved on stage. Area light- 
ing and gray curtains finished the set. 
We used the song, “Love and Marriage,” 
in this scene. No audience can ever for- 
get the artistic and romantic appeal of 
“Midnight on the Road.” Our audience 
loved it. 


The Charm School may be that “some- 
thing different” for which a director is 
always searching. 


Brice Hasty 
Stagecraft Director, Troupe 422 


TWEEDLES 
Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin, High School 


HAT IS a “Tweedle’? was the 

question on everyone's lips after 
reading in the local paper our bold 
faced readers, “Are you a “‘Tweedle’ ”? 

The action of the play takes place in 
the New England home of Adam 
Tweedle. Here his sister, Mrs. Alber- 
gone, runs an antique shop during the 
summer tourist season and his pretty 
daughter Winsora helps wait on “The 
Trade” and those who come for “Five 
O'clock Tea.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Castlebury, wealthy 
Philadelphians, are greatly disturbed 
over their son's frequent visits to the 
Tweedle home. Julian is in such a con- 
fused and dreamy state of mind that he 
thinks his visits are entirely motivated 
by his love for Bristol glass and not his 
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interest in Winsora. In fact he is great- 
ly surprised and pleased when his fa- 
ther points out to him that it is Win- 
sora he is really coming to see. 

The path of young love roughens 
when Mr. Castlebury tries to convince 
Julian that the Castleburys are far 
above any country New Englanders and 
still more when Adam Tweedle tries to 
convince everyone that the Tweedle fam- 
ily is far too old a family to have any- 
thing to do with any “fly-by-night” sum- 
mer folks. Julian, however, finally comes 
out of the fog and realizes that his fa- 
ther and mother are just as much 
“Tweedles” as Adam and his family, and 
takes command of the situation to every- 
ones amazement. 


All parts in the play are good and 
those of Adam Tweedle, Mrs. Alber- 
gone, and Philemon provide excellent 
opportunity for character portrayal. The 
part of Julian is the key to the play, and 
the boy who plays it must be able to 
portray naivety and dreaminess as well 
as being able to memorize long, con- 
fused speeches and also give them the 
humor that is hidden therein. 


The set is one simple interior, but 
many furnishings to suggest an antique 
shop must be collected. About the time 
the play was ready, our staff had brought 
in about 100 items, large and small. Of 
course they all had to be returned in- 
tact to the proper owners. This is easy 
if a careful record is kept with a dupli- 
cate tag and number on each piece. 

The pictures of “ancestors” may be 
found in any attic. Captain Albergone’s 
portrait may not be so easy to find. We 
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solved this by having one of our troupe 
members paint the portrait for the play. 
It is good experience for any art student. 
The play is delightful and wholesome 
and in the end the curious will discover 
that a “Tweedle” is a person who has 
such an exalted idea of himself that he 
looks down on every other person. 
Lea WILDHAGEN 
Sponsor, Troupe 877 


SEVEN NUNS AT LAS VEGAS 
Stanbrook Hall, Duluth, Minn. 


yes VEGAS, city of broken dreams, 
fabulous, gay, unforgettable city, 
with a convent in its midst! Strange, yet 
this was the setting for the senior class 
play at Stanbrook Hall, an all girls’ 
school. Seven Nuns at Las Vegas is a 
comedy in two acts by Natalie E. White. 
It was first presented at Notre Dame 
University in July, 1954. 

It is the story of a convent and its 
seven Sisters who are miraculously 
transported to Las Vegas, Nevada. Sis- 
ter Columba, an elderly Sister, who is an 
incurable arthritic, prays to Saint Joseph 
to cure her affliction. St. Joseph takes 
the convent to almost the back yard of 
the infamous night club in Las Vegas, 
the “Silver Dollar.” Here the fun begins. 
Besides the bewilderment of the Sisters 
in their predicament, the night club pro- 
prietor and a priest, three hostesses from 
the “Silver Dollar,” one of whom has 
pink hair, seek to enter the convent. 
Convent regularity is really disrupted 
when the proprietor and the hostesses 
arrive. The hostesses do everything from 
teaching the sisters their “gypsy dance” 


to trying to convert their “black-hearted 
former boss.” 

To bring the play closer to our locale 
we used the city of Duluth and the Col- 
lege of Saint Scholastica as the home 
ground and starting point for the travel- 
ing convent. The Nuns were dressed in 
light blue flowing gowns with dark veils 
and cincture. The headresses of white 
were soft and looked very natural on 
the girls who in tur portrayed very 
convincing nuns. 

Only one set was needed for the en- 
tire play. It was a comfortable convent 
parlor. The only appropriate set the 
stage crew had available was one with 
plain green walls. The girls used a lot 
of ingenuity to add variety and attrac- 
tiveness to the set. They enlisted the 
help of a local concern which donated 
wall paper which the girls put on with 
staplers. The back wall of the set was 
done in a grey, green, and brown plaid 
while the two sides remained the origi- 
nal green. 

The director, Sister Jeanne Marie, 
O.S.B., enlisted the aid of two boys from 
a neighboring co-ed high school to play 
the parts of Mr. Edelman, the owner of 
the “Silver Dollar” and Father Brown, 
a priest. The priest also doubled as a 
radio announcer. 

This light-hearted comedy with a set- 
ting in the warm desert climate of Las 
Vegas was “just what the doctor order- 
ed” for the freezing Duluthians. In spite 
of a big blizzard the day before, the 
auditorium was filled for the perform- 
ance. Stanbrook’s seniors were happy to 
call their play a success. 

KAREN KELLY 
Scribe, Troupe 708 


UNCERTAIN WINGS 
Jefferson High School, Council Bluffs, lowa 


AN AUDIENCE composed largely of 
high school students thoroughly en- 
joyed Hill and Crutchfield’s comedy, 
Uncertain Wings, because it was about 
high school people and high school prob- 
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lems. The language and situations of 
the play have an authentic high school 
ring, and it was easy for the cast to 
project themselves into the characters of 
this play. 

The plot concerns Margaret Foster, a 
high school senior, who must decide be- 
tween entering the state drama tourna- 
ment and sponsoring the basketball team 
on a statewide tour. She chooses to fol- 
low her creative star and enters the 
tournament. Though successful she 
learns that the artist must always make 
sacrifices for she loses her fair-weather 
friends as well as her “steady.” In addi- 
tion, she reaps the scorn of her athletic- 
minded contemporaries. 

Since the scene is set in Pop’s Malte 
Shoppe, the property committee scoured 
the town for fountain equipment — 
booths and the like. A wholesale restau- 
rant supplier provided the necessary 
equipment. Another outlet provided a 
juke box. These effects gave authenticity 
to the specially constructed box set. 
There was one other technical problem 
— the sky rockets at the end of the play. 
A wind machine was used to create the 
“whoosh” while a circuit of 5000 watts of 
floodlight with amber gells was flashed 
outside the window. 

The girl who played Dolly built up a 
great deal of audience sympathy which 
greatly aided the serious moments. Then 
there was much clean humor in the 
“false eyelash scene,” which opens the 
play. The “sundae smearing” a bit later 
was another high point. 

We found Uncertain Wings a play 
with clean, plausible comedy, adequate 
conflict, a worthwhile theme and oppor- 
tunity for good characterization. These 
are elements of a good high school play. 
We recommend it heartily. 

R. H. FANDERS 
Sponsor, Troupe 1015 





PUBLISHERS 
Seven Nuns at Las Vegas, Dramatists Play 
Service, Inc., 7 


Tweediles, Uncertain Wings, The Charm School, 
Samuel French, Inc., N.Y.C. 
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MADISON, GEORGIA Troupe 1498 








Though Troupe 1498 has been rather quiet ts f 
this fall as far as national news was concerned, 
members have been quite active and enthusias- Q 
tic. We feel that we made a good start in es- & r 
tablishing a glowing reputation and county- ~ S$ : | G 7 f ¢ 
wide interest in our group. 

Since the troupe was installed in the late S 
» 2g _— =. Ngo lb gat for these. They were placed prominently in A owe program, At the Game, was also t 
Coenen our fet mows this foll- wes a stores over town. Previously, we had used only presented by the combined groups on the day ‘ 

, one model stage, complete with footlights. of our last regular football game. This pro- 
lengthy news story on the front page of the f ‘eae Po carn Sa \ 
county paper explaining the purposes and However the ays mang , an ogee aye, ap- gq * was designed to = ent qusiasm and 
warth F Thespians and giving a brief history proval and the fact that only the Georgia to honor our championship team.—Reporter. f 
ok dintention tn cue echeol. Power Company wished to burn the lights at an - 

The stedents, fecling an carly start cspe- night kept real footlights on the new stages ‘ 
cially necessary this fall, requested that the im ene See. oct wee CONCORD, N. C. Troupe 202 S 

t with them six or eight times dur- va Cees ene Cineee : 8 e's) t 
ee moc f ge ewe skit over the school public address system, Troupe 202 engaged in many activities last . 
a Xs nig ad ro pon 8y "Thee gee og 8, hal newspaper stories and one big ad in the county school year. The season was started with a very 
ee ~ ae Gh nto Baa ay oup of b Se a paper, stories in the school newspaper, radio successful play, Money Mad, under the direc- P 
Petia | rm nc tak tenn spot ads, commercial and original posters over tion of Blanche Stewart, director of dramatics . 
SORCG 10s Ue Ete ' the county, notes to all county civic organiza- and Thespian sponsor. Many Thespians partici- x 
_ The Little Minister, our first major produc- tions and to create interest and establish the pated in the cast. 
tion under Thespian auspices and the first date, telephone calls to many individuals, and Several members of the troupe gave an in- S 
full-length production ever given by our school ticket selling. spirational Thanksgiving program for the stu- n 
during the fall semester, lived up to our high- Since most members of the cast also belong dent body. In February our formal Thespian 
est hopes and expectations. Before a big audi- to the regular class in dramatics, they wrote initiation service, which was given as a Dra- 
ence, each student achieved his best acting and papers concerning the development of roles, matics Club program, brought six new Thes- ¢ 
fulfilled his role as well as high school boys criticism of every phase of the production and pians into the organization. On other occasions 
and girls could. explanation of technical and advertising pro- the club enjoyed talent shows, one-act panto- 

The Scotch theme, used in music between cedures. These proved profitable, mature, and mimes, and a Thespian play, Antic Spring. Our A 
the acts, included a musical reading by a Thes- a source of pride to the writers. mid-winter play was The People vs. Maxine L 
pian, two solos by our talented band director, Other fall activities included: original skits Lowe, which was given two consecutive nights iC 
a solo by a girl in our music department, and and a short play, Alpha Kappa, by the new in the school auditorium. The two nights’ run J 


a chorus by members of the newly organized 
Girl Scouts. 

Special credit and praise went to the Thes- 
pians for their careful and diligent work on au- 
thentic costumes and sets, props, lighting, sound 
effects, and most of all make-up. 

Our best advertising proved to be model 
stages. Nine girls spent many hours nailing, 
sanding, sewing, and searching for suitable sets 


members of the Dramatic Class for the older 
students. These younger girls also produced 
successfully a one-act play, Pajama Party, for 
the student body, charging a small admission 
price. On the day of the latter performance, 
the Thespians presented a short original skit 
on play production, making the technical 
aspects serious and the fake rehearsals slightly 
farcical. 


was seen by 1800 people. 

Troupe 202 is very fortunate in having an 
experienced stage crew and three make-up as- 
sistants. These staff members not only serve the 
dramatic club, but also assist with various other 
school programs presented in the school audi- 
torium. They are members of Troupe 202 who 
are trained by the sponsor for this work and 
devote five hours a week to it. They assist the 
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technical side of producing plays and pro- 
grams in churches and service clubs. 

We have a total of 17 Thespians and there 
are 275 dramatic club members.—Sylvia Har- 
rison, Reporter. 


—()-- 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN Troupe 584 


Members of Troupe 584 looked forward 
to attending the sixth Dramatic Arts Conference 
at Indiana University. This trip culminated a 
very active year. 

In November was presented the _ three-act 
fantasy, Down to Earth. This was followed by 
a one-act Christmas play entitled By-line for 
St. Luke. In January an operetta, The Lowland 
Sea, was presented and in February the troupe 
took part in the Seventh Annual Variety Show, 
sponsored by the Student Council. 

Three short acts had been combined into 
a twenty minute program and had been pre- 
sented to several civic groups as the Troupe’s 
share in Public Relations. 

Interest in dramatics is at a high peak in 
St. Joseph because of our affiliation with the 
National Thespian Society.—Sue Scott, Clerk. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. Troupe 1121 


Thespian Troupe 1121 at Mount Mercy 
Academy, under the leadership of Sister Mary 
Laurentina, R.S.M., looked forward to the sen- 
ior class production of Peg ‘O My Heart by 
J. Hartley Manners. The play, which was pre- 
sented April 20 and 22, centers around Peg, 





Turn Back the Clock, Troupe 83, Amphi- 
theater High School, Tucson, Ariz., 
Dathel Lackey, Sponsor. 





a charming Irish lass, who comes to visit rich 
English relatives and finds herself quite un- 
welcome. Authentic costumes and settings from 
the 1914 period were outstanding features. 

In the past months many of the girls were 
busy earning points toward Thespian member- 
ship, both in production and on-stage efforts. 
Two performances at the Veterans Facility 
gave members an opportunity to further Thes- 
pian eligibility. 

An original Christmas variety program given 
at the Academy was considered the best seen 
for a long time. A Biblical adaptation followed 
these numbers.—Kathleen M. Mileski, Scribe. 


—-O-- 
MINOT, NORTH DAKOTA Troupe 791 


Starting out with only eight Thespians this 
year, Troupe 791 increased its ranks to 30 
by the end of the year. 

Thespians appeared in all three Playmakers 
productions, Time Out for Ginger, Best Foot 
Forward, and The Wizard of Oz, and also put 
in many long, hard hours on sets, props, make- 
up, costumes, publicity, tickets, music, and 
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1957 — REGIONAL CONFERENCES — 1957 


ARKANSAS ....... 


CALIFORNIA... 


(Southern) 


ge! eee ee 


(Central) 


FLORIDA ......... 


(Northern) 


a eee 


MASSACHUSETTS . 


MICHIGAN ....... 


MONTANA ....... 


NEW JERSEY ...... 


NEW YORK ...... 


eee eee 


(Northeastern) 


Se oe a Pe eae 


(Northwestern) 


OKLAHOMA ...... 


Geet sce ASS 


PENNSYLVANIA 


(Eastern) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
(Western) 


WISCONSIN...... 


Arkansas State College, State College, Marie Thost 
Pierce, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 301, 
Marked Tree High School, April. 27. 


Canoga Park High School, Troupe 1662, Charlotte 
Motter, Sponsor; Barbara Shields, Regional Director 
and Sponsor, Troupe 1484, North Hollywood Sr. 
High School, February 16. 


Bartow High School, Charles R. Trumbo, Regional 
Director and Sponsor, Troupe 728, March 2. 


Roosevelt Hotel, Jacksonville, Ardath E. Pierce, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 942, 
Fletcher High School, Jacksonville Beach, April 12. 


Kendallville High School, Eva L. Robertson, Spon- 
sor, Troupe 1106, Program Chairman; Juanita 
Shearer, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 
872, Brazil Sr. High School, June 8. 


.Emerson College, Boston, Barbara Wellington, 


Province Director and Sponsor, Troupe 254, B.M.C. 
Durfee High School, Fall River, Program Chairman; 
Nancy Fay Fox, Regional Director and Sponsor, 
Troupe 987, Marblehead High School, February. 


Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Margaret 
Meyn, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 455, 
Benton Harbor High School, March 30. 


Senior High School, Helena, Doris M. Marshall, 
National Director and Sponsor, Troupe 745, 
Chairman; Frederick K. Miller, Regional Director 
and Sponsor, Troupe 555, Billings High School, 
February 14, 15, 16. 


Hillside High School, Barbara Dusenbury, Sponsor, 
Troupe 887, Program Chairman; Gertrude Patter- 
son, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 805, 
Highland Park High School, March 30. 


State University of New York Agricultural and 
Technical Institute at Alfred, Myrtle Paetznick, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 364, James- 
town High School, and Robert Timerson, Regional 
Director and Sponsor, Troupe 1286, Trumansburg 
Central High School, May 3, 4. 


Lakewood High School, Wallace Smith, Sponsor, 
Troupe 472, Program Chairman; Florence Hill, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 66, Lehman 
High School, Canton, April 27. 


Memorial High School, St. Mary’s, Lillian Coding- 
ton, Sponsor, Troupe 629, Program Chairman; 
Florence Hill, Regional Director and Sponsor, 
Troupe 66, Lehman High School, Canton, Oc- 
tober 19. 


Central High School, Tulsa, lona Ballew Freeman, 
Sponsor, Troupe 817, Program Chairman; May- 
belle Conger, Regional Director and Sponsor, 
Troupe 822, Central High School, Oklahoma City, 
April 27. 


University of Oregon, Eugene, Melba Day Sparks, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 124, Jeffer- 
son High School, Portland, February 8, 9. 


_.. Central High School, North York, Troupe 1649, 


Clytie Gise Lehr, A. Edwin Warfield, Co-Sponsors; 
Margaretta Hallock, Regional Director and Spon- 
sor, Troupe 520, Wm. Penn Sr. High School, York, 
March 9. 


... Indiana State Teachers College, Jean E. Donahey, 


Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 187, 
Brownsville, April 6. 


Central High School, West Allis, Constance Case, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 838, 
May 14. 
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backstage work. After the last production of 
Best Foot Forward, we took part in a strike 
party followed by a dance. 

Troupe members participated in a one-act 
play, Devil and Daniel Webster, for the dra- 
matics festival which was held here in Minot. 
We also acted as hosts and hostesses for the 
visitors who came from many towns in the 
western half of the state. 

One big initiation banquet is held in the 
spring. Officers are also elected for the com- 
ing year at this banquet.—Sheila Goldblatt, 
Scribe. 


—(j—- 


OLATHE, COLORADO Troupe 671 


Because many of the students of Olathe 
High did not know what Thespians really was, 
we felt it was time to turn some light on the 
situation. 

Our three one-act plays, The Barrier, The 
Turning Tide, and The Revolt of Mother gave 
the students and the public an opportunity to 
see the work of the Thespians. While the en- 
tire cast of these three plays were not Thes- 
pians, the major roles were given to Thespian 
members. 

By a judge's decision S. W. McKinley, and 
the student director, Donna Derr, took the play, 
The Barrier, to the play contest in Grand Junc- 
tion. The judges had very few criticisms of 
the play. 

In April, the senior class presented its play, 
The House of Strangeness. Under the able di- 
rection of Mr. McKinley we all felt that this 

lay gave the public many exciting and fun- 
Filled moments.—Hazel Brown, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 


—()— 


MOUNTAIN CITY, TENN. Troupe 1441 


Since its origin in January, 1955, Troupe 
1441 has helped Johnson County High School 
in attaining a very varied and improved dra- 
matics program. The troupe started with 16 
charter members sponsored by Evelyn Cook 
and Hazel Shull. A month later, when the 
junior class presented Ten Little Indians, 
nearly all of the cast and production staff were 
Thespians or apprentice Thespians. In March 
the troupe came to the aid of the senior class 
in their production of The Man Who Came 
to Dinner. Charles Poe, who played White- 
side, was accepted as an apprentice at the 
Barter Theatre in June. 

April found the troupe having its spring 
initiation. In spite of the fact that everyone 
was tired-tired, it was decided that we could 
not settle for less than the best we could do, 
so committees got under way. Spot lights were 
built. Costumes were made. Dances were re- 
hearsed. T-Week was declared by a court page 
who had been announced in assembly by the 
old-stand-by fanfare. All lowly apprentices 
were commanded to be in costume all week 
and to offer the required forms of salutation 
to their superiors. They groaned, but after- 
wards admitted that they loved it. The climax 
of T-Week was the formal initiation which 
was followed by a tea and attended by a 
large group of parents and friends. 

The following month the troupe came out 
with a production of its own, Father of the 
Bride. The school year was ended by a picnic 
and the installation of officers. At this outing, 
two members of the faculty, Alf McQueen and 
John Butler, were given honorary Thespian 
memberships for their help in building and 
decorating scenes for our plays. 

Troupe 1441 started the past school year by 
helping the junior class with The Little Minis- 
ter. At Christmas we assisted the First Metho- 
dist Church in its second annual production of 
Why the Chimes Rang. In January the troupe 
scored a direct hit with The Night of January 
16th. An experiment in extensive advertisement 
preceded this play and proved to be highly 
successful. Following the Thespian production, 
the senior class brought a note of gaiety to the 
well-trod stage with Time Out for Ginger. The 
freshman class presented Drums of Death, and 
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TWELVE-YEAR PLANNING A 
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ND EVALUATION PROGRAM 


MORGAN COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL 
Madison, Georgia 


SPEECH AND DRAMATICS 


1. General Objective 


To develop in each student ease and fluency in that most important means of communica- 


tion, oral expression 


2. Specific Objectives 


(a) To develop latent dramatic talent, public speaking ability, and interest in dramatic arts 
(b) To encourage distinctiveness (as applied to diction) by a study of phonics and individual 


work on difficult sounds 


(c) To learn basic elements of voice control with attention to tone volume and pitch by 


games, exercises, and practice 


(d) To encourage good oral reading with emphasis on phrasing, naturalness of tone, varia- 


tion of tone 


(e) To develop self-evaluation by gradually leading students to detect faults, and seek 


methods of improvement 


(f) To instill self-confidence in students by giving them tasks that will provide for steady 


improvement 


(g) To develop initiative and 
participation, pride in work well done 


resent challenges by choice of working materials, voluntary 


(h) To develop organizational ability by training students to handle such matters as stage 


properties and sets, finances, advertising 


(i) To develop poise by giving frequent opportunities to appear on public programs of 


varied types 


(j) To seek to instill democracy by a combination class and club with elected officers, dis- 
cussions and voting on many occasions, and self-discipline 


(k) To develop a spirit of teamwork by showing that the smallest role and the sound-effects 


girl are as essential to success as the star 


(l) To encourage an mapventitiee of literary values by constantly selecting better materials 


for class and home reading 


(m) To build character by selecting only moral plays and deleting any material objectionable 


to one of the group on grounds of principle 


(n) To build the real concept of constructive criticism by classroom discussions concerning 


the work of all 


(o) To build respect for the individual by encouraging the class to recognize contributions 


of each 


(p) To raise sufficient funds through public performances for the group to be self-supporting 


The range of objectives and activities is great because some of the girls take this course for 
five years. Each year the students plan in the spring what they would like to do the follow- 


ing fall. 


Although only girls take the full course for credit, many of the boys and other girls take 


part in various activities of this group. 
3. Activities 
(a) Participating in conversation 
(b) Reading of poetry and prose 
(c) Public speaking 
(d) Making use of dramatic reading 
(e) Giving choral readings 


(f) Producing one-act plays, long plays, pageants, and musicals 


(g) Writing plays 


(h) Playing games involving speaking and moving 


(i) Drilling in speech exercises 


(j) Studying books on speech and play production 


(k) Directing classroom plays 





the commencement play was a musical, which 
rounded out our year’s work. 

The Thespian Troupe anticipated another 
successful spring initiation and the completion 
of Operation: Thespian Room. This operation 
Po the renovating of an old, dark base- 
ment into a very attractive room with built-in 
wardrobes, cabinets, and dressing tables. With 
these tasks awaiting us, the words of Emerson 


‘ come drifting back “Hitch your wagon to a 


star."—Roger Romsey, Reporter. 
— 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA Troupe 414 


Troupe 414 of the University School, recent- 
ly culminated a highly successful year with a 


gala evening of activity. An original one-act 
play was presented in arena style by the can- 
didates for initiation into the Thespian Society; 
each person to be initiated into the Jordan 
Jesters, a school club which functions as a 
feeder organization for the Thespians, per- 
formed and original skit or pantomime; both the 
Jordan Jester and Thespian initiations were 
held; and the evening concluded with a recep- 
tion at which plenty of food was in evidence. 
Plans were also made for a picnic to be held 
in May at a nearby lake. With over one-third 
of the total student body of the school now 
actively engaged in our dramatics program we 
are looking forward to a bigger and better 
season next year.—Jack Hilliker, Secretary. 
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STERLING, COLORADO Troupe 87 


The Sterling High School Thespians present- 
ed their drama production Thursday, January 
96, at the high school’s Little Theater. The 
program lasted an estimated two hours and 
consisted of eight separate acts, depicting the 
development of the play from early Greek trag- 
edy to modern expressionistic drama. The acts 
were fully costumed as to the period or style. 
The program was narrated by Mr. Girault, 
Sterling High speech instructor, who sponsors 
the troupe. Twenty-two members were fea- 
tured in the production which included scenes 
from some a the world’s most famous plays. 


Here is a description of what was seen. The 
Greek tragedy, Antigone: this play is the story 
of a woman who has defied material law to ful- 
fill what she feels is a more important law, 
even though violation of that law means her 
death. The Shakespearean comedy, Taming of 
the Shrew: this is the story of a headstrong 
woman who refuses to marry. A comedy of 
manners, The Country Wife: this is the story 
of a woman in a frontier town who is married 
to a very uninteresting man. A social drama, 
The Doll’s House: it is the story of a woman’s 
desire to be an individual rather than a doll. 
A modern verse drama, Mary of Scotland: it 
is a play about the first meeting of Mary 
Stewart and Queen Elizabeth. A scene from 
Victoria Regina: this play portrays a queen in 
the most human and lovable terms. A scene 
from the famous play, Our Town: in this play 
Wilder has brought to the stage a naturalness 
in dialogue and situation typical of the modern 
trend in playwriting. A one-act play, The 
Hitchhiker: this play was given as an example 
of experimental theater, a departure from 
standard theatrical techniques, both in subject 
matter and in the style of presentation. Fol- 
lowing the production by Troupe 87, many 
community groups called for scenes to be pre- 
sented at their meetings, and, when presented, 
they were enthusiastically received. 


Sponsors may be interested in the great re- 
sponse from such a program. English teachers 


PORTABLE BORDERLIGHTS 





were — to —_ their ew exposed 
to such a living demonstration of great litera- r 
ture, and aoe Py ve serene to see the B way & TV Stars Wear 
change in thinking toward Shakespeare as a re- 
sult of our production. There is no greater sat- MAH HATTAN COSTUMES 
isfaction than that of having students and 
teachers feel that they have not only enjoyed 
but also oc mage se 3 theatrical peo sage We costume many N. Y. stage and 
This particular undertaking was of value to : 
all in seeing a living example of great drama V productions. These papi fresh 
and its age gg 28 ane — of the vari- and attractive professional cos- 
ous periods in history, theatrical conventions . 
of the past and their —— into modern tumes are avelimte at moderate 
drama, and the costumes of the past and pres- rental rates for little theatres, 
ont -eparier. hei schools, churches, groups, etc. We 
stock all periods for plays, oper- 
gers niece PA. ao a ettas, and musical comedies. Our 
roupe , in connection with the a- . . 
matics department of the State College High workrooms are continually making 
School, is bringing to a close the most suc- entire new costume productions for 
cessful season in many years of dramatic work. tal. All ' d 
The first production of the year, Hobgoblin rentat. costumes are cleaned, 
House, “ise hi gee i eee _ altered and styled under the super- 
met with good response. e junior class fol- a ‘ 
lowed with a program of three one-act plays, vision of our own professional de- 
Bobby Sox, Feudin Mountain Boys, and Four signer. 
on a Heath, all of which were well presented. A i P 
The climax of the year’s major productions was Write, giving requirements and 
the senior class play, Girl Crazy, a comedy performance dates, for complete 
which drew record-breaking crowds—a com- eo 
plete sellout! costume plots and estimate. 
Among its other activities, our troupe re- 
peated its annual radio production of Dickens’ * 
A Christmas Carol. Troupe members have 3 
taken active parts in the weekly school radio Costumer for American Shakespeare 
programs in acting, editing, engineering, and Festival, Stratford, and N.Y.C. Opera Co. 
directing positions. 
Troupe 175 initiated more than twenty-five 
new members this year and conferred honor- 
a peg ines on a — a noes ot Brochure upon request. 
the art faculty at State High, who helpe 
generously with make-up and set design. Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
Thespian activities for the 1955-56 school 549 West 52nd Street | New York 19 
term were climaxed by a banquet at which 











the new officers were installed.—Mary Rohr- 
beck, Secretary. 
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BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA Troupe 142 


“High school drama on the college level” 
has been enjoyed by the citizens of Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, since 1 


The 20,000 students of Bloomington High 
School, who live in the town which is the home 
of Indiana University, are justly proud of a 
rich heritage of drama which has lm recog- 
nized as traditional for fifty years. The actresses 
and actors, who have graced the grand old pro- 
scenium arch for which their organization is 
named, are celebrating in this year, 1956, their 
Golden Anniversary. These Proscenium Players 
can safely say that Bloomington High School 
was one of the first high schools in the mid- 
west to incorporate drama into its activities. 

Many names that can be found in the old 
roll books can also be found in lists of promi- 
nent radio, television and drama personalities. 
Movie actress Catherine Craig is among these 
personalities. In a recent congratulatory letter, 
Miss Craig stated that she was proud of her 
fellow players, who “were learning to act by 
acting.’ 


At the top of this high ladder of dramatic 
activities is Thespian Troupe 142. To be a 
Thespian is the highest honor ever to be 
achieved by a Bloomington High School actor 
or actress except for the two awards given at 
the close of each school year to the “Best 
Thespians” of the year. Membership into Thes- 
pians is earned through work, experience, and 
ability. The points earned toward membership 
are earned through the two organizations in 
the theater department: Proscenium Players 
and the Technical Staff. Membership to these 
organizations too is selective. 


There is much to be gained from dramatics, 
other than the professional training. Perhaps 
one of the biggest factors is that of comrade- 
ship. The one hundred Proscenium Players are 





working now to pay off a partial debt, which 
was left when, after many hard years of work 
The standard 


guide to play 
production ... 


NOW COMPLETELY 
REVISED 


A STAGE CREW 
-—— HANDBOOK 


By SOL CORNBERG and EMANUEL L. 
GEBAUER. The “backstage bible” for 
professionals and amateurs has been 
revised page by page to include latest 
improvements in techniques. It’s in- 
dispensable as a stagecraft textbook, 
a basic reference, and a working 
manual for producers, directors, de- 
signers and all who work backstage. 
Scores of practical suggestions, illus- 
trated with diagrams, charts, and 
drawings. Order your copy NOW! 


At your bookstore, or 


—SEE IT TEN DAYS FREE! “Foos8 | 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 51 East 33rd St., N. Y. 16 


Gentlemen: Please send me A STAGE | 
CREW HANDBOOK for ten days’ free 
examination. Within that time I will 
remit $4.50 plus a few cents mailin 
charges, or return the book postpaid, 
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Brigadoon, Troupe 29, Ashland, Ohio, High School, Wm. Mast, Sponsor. 
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the players finally received a complete new 
lighting system in the main auditorium. 


Reserve Two for Murder was presented on 
November 2, 3, and 4 as the main production 
of the year. In addition to this three-act pro- 
duction, five one-act plays and a senior play 
are produced, Emon or performed by these 
students. 


Many very prominent persons in many occu- 
pations have passed through the ranks of 
drama in this high school, and any one of 
these persons would say, “I am proud to say 
that I was a part of these activities and I 
= only now how truly great it was—and 
still is.” 





It’s 
“The Katz’ Whiskers!” 


Jay Tobias’ newest and zaniest! 


ENJOY 
THE KAPERS OF THE 
KRAZY KATZ’ FAMILY 


7 men, 9 women 


$10.00 Royalty — Playbooks 75c 


a eH 


THE BEST IN 


LOW ROYALTY AND NON 
ROYALTY 3 ACT PLAYS, 


AND A WIDE VARIETY OF 
CONTEST 1 ACT PLAYS 


BY TODAY'S MOST POPULAR AUTHORS 
WRITE NOW FOR OUR FREE CATALOG. 


PLAY DEPARTMENT 


ELDRIDGE 
PUBLISHING CO. 


FRANKLIN, OHIO and DENVER 2, COLO. 











One thought is always present in the minds 
of these young people and will no doubt be 
carried with them throughout their lives, no 
matter what occupations they choose. That is 
the now famous Thespian motto: “Act well 
your part; there all the honor lies.”—Judy Bar- 
rett, Scribe. 

—-O— 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. Troupe 822 


Fourteen members—taken in in December 

An initiation well always remember. 

And now the members are all set to rehearse— 

A burlesque opera, “The Witches Curse.” 

It’s really the story of Macbeth in rhyme 

(The cast is having a hilarious time! ) 

There are ten senior high schools in our city— 

Five have no Thespian troupes—what a pity! 

Our aearien sponsor, Miss Conger, we're 
told— 

Has hopes of getting them all in the fold! 

Leon C. Miller visited our conference last 
spring— 

We hope this year he'll do the same thing! 

—Dick Roby, President 


—-O— 
FOLLANSBEE, W. VA. Troupe 577 


The 1955-56 school year was a very success- 
ful one for Thespian Troupe 577. Richard 
Wojcik replaced Shirley Johnson as sponsor. 
Our calendar of activities follows: 

October 13—Installation of officers. 


November 8—Roberta Vickers represented 
H. S. in the district I Speak for Democ- 
racy contest. 

November 13—Attended the Canadian Players 
presentation of Macbeth in Wheeling. 
December 8 and 9—Senior class play, Headin 
for the Hills with a near capacity audi- 

ence. 

December 16-20—Presented A Christmas Carol, 
by Charles Dickens over the public ad- 
dress system during morning homeroom 
periods. 

February 23—Presented four one-act plays: 
In the Suds, Take a Letter, Gratitude, and 
The Last Curtain. Chosen best actor and 
actress were Richard Comisso and Susan 
Keefe. Trying for best supporting actress 
were Edith Aptizsch and Linda Neu- 
meyer, and best supporting actor was Jack 
Carrigan. 

March 10—In the Suds, chosen best from the 
four plays, was entered in competition at 
West Liberty State College. 

April—Future Thespians and members of the 
junior class presented a three-act play 
entitled Crew Cuts and Long Hair.—Jill 
Lewis, Secretary-treasurer. 
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GLENDIVE, MONTANA Troupe 1585 


Climaxing a busy and successful year of dra- 
matic arts participation, the drama students of 
Dawson County High School formed their first 
Thespian Troupe (1585) and received their 
charter on January 30, 1956. 

During the First Annual Eastern Montana 
Speech and Drama Festival, March 23, 1956, 
twenty-three charter members and six under- 
studies were initiated. The degree team con- 
sisted of President Glenn Barrows, Vice Presi- 
dent Myrna Stott, Secretary Carole Andersen, 
Treasurer Larry Johnson, and Scribe La Rae 
Schneider. 

. W. Garver, speech instructor, is the 
founder and sponsor. 

By the end of March, the Glendive Thes- 
pians had staged twenty-two plays and skits 
for a total of seventy-six performances this 
school year.—La Rae Schneider, Scribe. 


—O— 





Troupe 214 
“Basin Street Blues,” Thespian troupe 214’s 


annual dance, initiated the club’s activities for 


the 1955-1956 school term. Following the 
dance, rehearsals and headaches prevailed as 
pur Thespians prepared to present the one-act 
Thanksgiving play, A Note to Myself, in the 
Carlisle Senior High School Thanksgiving as- 
sembly program. 

Climaxing troupe 214’s active year was our 














iannual children’s play, Tuffy and the Ginger- 


1ead Man. A week preceding the play, cast 
iembers toured all the community schools 
resenting previews of the forthcoming pro- 
duction. After the posters, tickets and programs 
were made, CHS Thespians waited with great 
anticipation for play night. Five hundred chil- 
dren from town and rural districts streamed 
into the auditorium, laughed and shouted over 
the antics of the Gingerbread Man, and went 
ome with a gingerbread cookie in hand to 
dream of a wonderful night!—Johnnie C. Cos- 
topoulos, Treasurer. 


—()— 


OTTUMWA, IOWA Troupe 615 


“Fight ’em, Ginger, fight ‘em, fight ‘em!” 
These words echoed through the halls of 
O. H. S. as Thespian Troupe 615 presented its 
first and most popular production of the year, 
the hilarious Time Out for Ginger. A capacity 
house was delighted with the antics of the 
Carol family and their friends. 

n a more serious note our next production 
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CLEANING DEPARTMENT 


commercial cleaners. 





was the traditional Christmas pageant, The 
Nativity, presented with the vocal and instru- 
mental music departments. More than 200 stu- 
dents participated in making this one of the 
most beautiful pageants of the year. 


Another highlight of the year was the Thes- 
pian Formal Initiation Ceremony held before 
the dramatic club. In the past we have had 
only one ceremony, and this has been before 
the Thespians at the banquet in the spring. 
Since the dramatic club enjoyed the ceremony 
so much, we have decided to have two initia- 
tions a year: one for the dramatic club, and the 








Life with Father, Troupe 122, Newport News, Va., High School, 
Dorothy M. Crane, Sponsor. 


Fespruary, 1957 
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So far as we know Hooker-Howe is the only Costumer who maintains its 
own cleaning plant which permits Cleaning Costumes immediately upon 
their return; thus making all wardrobe available for future shows in first- 
class condition, without the unsatisfactory and often dilatory services of 


May we Demonstrate this Wardrobe to you? 
Send for Our Catalog A-56 
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regular one for Thespians. We also had an in- 
formal initiation and dinner at our sponsor’s 
home where the initiates entertained the old 
members. 

One of the biggest productions of the year 
is the three one-act plays. These are given for 
the townspeople and later taken to the various 
play festivals around the state. This year our 
plays were The Purple Doorknob, The Maker 
of Dreams, and Love Errant. 

Plans are already underway for our final pro- 
duction of the year, Junior Miss. We are all 
hoping that this will be as big a success as 
the previous “adventures” have been “swelling” 
our treasury so that more of our students may 
attend the National Thespian Convention in 
Bloomington, this summer.—Bonnie Baker, Sec- 
retary. 


en ed 


GRANT, NEBRASKA Troupe 844 


This past year found Troupe 844 quite busy; 
besides enjoying dramatic work we also gained 
knowledge in acting. The juniors started the 
year with their presentation of Girl Crazy, 
which won a full house and many compliments. 
During the year the following one-act plays 
were also presented to the student body and 
faculty: Twelve O'clock Murder, His First 
Shave, and Yours and Mine. These plays were 
enjoyed by all. 

A moce difficult task we accomplished was 
the writing of our own plays. They were writ- 
ten in the style of pep rallies. Included in these 
were: Davy Crockett, The Lone Plainsman, 
and Ma and Pa Kettle. These also were found 
to be very entertaining. 

The accomplishment we were most proud 
of was the district presentation, Balcony Scene. 
We received a superior rating as a reward for 
our efforts. To top this off, Richard Nodlinski, 
a member of the troupe, was presented with 
the best actor award. We feel that we have 
completed a very successful and inspiring year 
of Thespians.—Joyce Ott, Secretary. 
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PUBLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS, DIRECTORS, 
AND STUDENTS OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


THE HIGH SCHOOL DRAMA COURSE, by Willard J. Friederich, Head, Drama Depart- 
ment, Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. A complete and detailed syllabus for teaching the 
Dramatic Arts in secondary schools. .60 


A SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR A COURSE OF STUDY IN DRAMATIC ARTS IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL (ETJ-1950). Compiled by a special sub-committee for the Com- 
mittee on Secondary Schools of the AETA. .75 


DRAMATICS DIRECTOR’S HANDBOOK. (Revised Edition). Edited by Ernest Bavely. 
Contains a comprehensive discussion on how to teach dramatics at the secondary school 
level, by Katherine Ommanney, a thorough discussion on the organization of high school 
dramatics club, and articles on play standards, organization of the production staff, play 
rehearsal schedule, publicity, preparation of handbills, etc. 1.00 


ARENA STAGING, by Ted Skinner, Chairman, Department of Speech, Texas College of Arts 
and Industries, Kingsville. Contents: Housing; Lighting Equipment; Lighting Control; 
Scenery, Properties, Sound; Make-up and Costuming; Directing; Acting; Publicity, Pr 
motion, Performance. .60 


HIGH SCHOOL THEATRE, by Robert W. Ensley, Indiana (Pa.) State Teachers College. Con- 
tents: The Play’s the Thing, The Hour of Decision, Rehearsal, Building Efficient Stage 
Crews, Dressing the Stage, And There Shall Be Light... Control, Getting the Hay in the 
Barn, First Nights. .60 


HISTORY OF THE THEATRE TO 1914, by Arthur H. Ballet, University of Minnesota. Con- 
tents: The Classic Theatre: Greece and Rome, Medieval Theatre, Elizabethan England, 
Restoration England, European Theatre in Transition, Nineteenth Century England, Early 
American Theatre, The American Theatre to World War I. .60 


HISTORY OF THE THEATRE (Finis) by Arthur H. Ballet, University of Minnesota. Contents: 
Theatre Today in Europe, Theatre Today in France, Theatre Today in the Orient, Theatre 
Today in England, Theatre Today in the United States (Part I), Theatre Today in the 
United States (Part II), The Non-professional Theatre in the United States, A Short 
History of the Theatre: Overview. .60 


ELEMENTS OF PLAY DIRECTION, by Delwin B. Dusenbury, Speech Dept., Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pa. Contents: A Play with a Soul, Selecting the Play, Casting the 
Play, Rehearsal Procedures: General Blocking, Specific Business and Picturization, Direct- 
ing in the Round, Directing the Musical Comedy, Looking Backward. .60 


FROM FILLETS TO FLAPPERS (A History of Costumes); by Charles R. Trumbo, Bartow, 
Fla., High School. Contents: Costumes of Ancient Greece, Costumes of Ancient Rome, 
Costumes of the Middle Ages, Costumes of the Elizabethan Era, Costumes of the 
Eighteenth Century, The Victorian Age, The Gay Nineties, Came the Flapper. .60 


MAKE-UP FOR THE STAGE, by Carl B. Cass. An invaluable source of help by one of 
America’s nationally recognized teachers of the subject. Articles on Make-up Materials 
and Colors, Make-up Colors and Contours, Straight Make-up, Increasing Age with 
Make-up, Make-up Suggesting Personality, Racial and Conventional Types of Make-up. 
Highly recommended for theatre workers at all levels. .60 


THE STYLES OF SCENERY DESIGN, by Willard J. Friederich, Marietta College. Contents: 
Stylization, Expressionism, The Unit Set, Curtain Sets and Curtains, False Proscenium and 
Screen Sets, Prisms and Minimum Sets, Permanent and Multiple Sets. .60 


STAGE LIGHTING FOR HIGH SCHOOL THEATRES, by Joel E. Rubin, Cain Park Theatre. 
Contents: Primary Factors of Lighting, Spotlights, The Lighting Layout, Lighting Control, 
Basal Illumination of Interiors, Basal Illumination of Exteriors, Mood Function of —, 


HINTS FOR PLAY FESTIVAL DIRECTORS, by John W. Hallauer, Ohio State University. 
Contents: Selecting the Contest Play; Guide to Good Plays; Acting: Relaxation; Acting: 
Motivation and Concentration; Acting: Energy, Communion, Emotion; Directing: Pre- 
rehearsal Planning; Directing: Physical Action, Properties, Tempo; Directing: amen 
Problems. 


WORKING TOGETHER, Edited by Barbara Wellington. Contents: Allied Activities and 
Dramatics, Foreign Languages and Drama, Music and Drama, Home Economics and 
Drama, Art and Drama, Electricity and Drama, Drama and Physical Education, Dram 
and the Community. .60 


ALL AMPLY ILLUSTRATED 


Write for descriptive circular of twenty additional publications 
about the Theatre. 
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CHILDREN’S THEATER 


(Continued from page 17) 


From the many Children’s Theate 
productions of Troupe 186, Miss Kenne 
cites some particularly attractive costume § 
effects. One of these is from The Wizard 
of Oz in which she says that the children 
in the audience especially enjoyed the 
melting of the Witch. “This was accom- 
plished by someone standing behind a 
screen covered with layers of black 
cloth. The helper wore long black 
gloves, reached through the slit in the 
screen, and unsnapped the Witch’s cos- 
tume. As the Witch slipped out of it, 
the helper held it up by the shoulders 
while the Witch stooped behind it and 
stepped backward through the slit in the 
screen, moaning and groaning. The help- 
er lowered the costume slowly and§ 
dropped it on the floor. Here the low- 
we lights considerably helped the ef-§ 
ect.” | 

Another of Troupe 186 productions in 
which costumes played a major part was 
an adapted version of Elizabeth Brown 
Dooley's Aladdin and His Wonderful 
Lamp. For this play the original cos- 
tumes for Kismet were rented from Van 
Horn and Son, Philadelphia, Pa. Es- 
pecially cited for eye appeal in this pro- 
duction were those in the opening scene, 
a street in Bagdad, in which the street- 
singers, merchants, and beggars in their 
appropriate costumes “presented an eye- 
catching picture for the children.” The 
Cave-of-the-Lamp scene featured a 
chorus of girls dressed in exotic cos- 
tumes. Scene III, in which Princess Bad- 
rulbadur appears, must have been a 
feast of costume magic, with the 
Wazier “resplendent in white costume, 
turban, and gold staff, led by soldiers 
in their blue and gold uniforms. . . fol- 
lowed by the veiled ladies-in-waiting 
dressed in white satin with white chif- 
fon veils. When the little Princess 
stepped from the litter dressed in pink 
chiffon with gold tiara and slippers, the 
children gasped with pleasure.” Then 
there was the villain dressed in electric 
blue satin with signs of the zodiac on it. 
Other interesting costume effects of this 
production were the burlap costume of 
Nuphsed, the Camel with his two 
humps, and Scheherazade’s traditional 
harem-style costume in silver, pink, and 
grey with high tiara. 

According to Miss Kenner every play 
written for children offers a different ex- 
citing challenge in costuming; and, al- 
though it may require months to assem- 
ble the costumes, the reward comes 
when the curtain opens on the first per- 
formance and one sees the delight and 
pleasure on the young faces of the audi- 
ence, 

It should be evident from this stimu- 
lating account by an experienced direc- 
tor and enthusiastic Thespian sponsor 
that costuming for Children’s Theater 
can be one of the most exciting phases 
of production as well as one of the most 
valuable “aids” to the actor. 
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WILLIE’S SECRET WEAPON 


A smashing new comedy by Alexander Badger... 


6 men, 8 women, extras. Interior setting. Royalty, $10.00. Price, 75c. 


In spite of the fact that Willie Tucker is a “brain” he’s a typical teen-ager and this play 
is packed with the excitement of youth. Willie is anxious to win a scholarship to Tech 
and has entered a science contest sponsored to develop ideas to help in national de- 
fense. His activities in his home laboratory threaten to blow up his home, his neighbors, 
and give added gray hairs to his parents... not to mention his forgetting to be nice to 
Marge, his girl-friend. 


Willie and his contest project attract the attention of Dr. Poppoff and his “sister” Sonia 
who, after being entertained by the Tuckers, walk off with the model, only to be 
revealed later as spies. But, the secret weapon proves too potent and they return it 
willingly, begging Willie's help in relieving its effects on them. Willie wins the contest 
and his fellow students arrive to give him rousing cheers, while the police are in and 
out chasing the spies. Offstage there’s band music and a parade in honor of our hero, 
Willie, everything to make for a rousing finish. 


BAKER'S <@gP PLAYS 


569 BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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ELIZABETHAN 
(Continued from page 14) 


and slept in a bed hung entirely with 
cloth of gold. The bed was valued at 
8,000 pounds sterling. There is also a 
legend that the “Great Bed of Ware” 
could sleep as many as twelve people, 
comfortably. Frequently too there was 
a truckle bed tucked away under the 
four-poster to be drawn out for the use 
of a servant, who would sleep at his 
master's feet. 

The dining halls of the period were 
brave in their lavish display. Sideboards 
came into fashion in Elizabeth’s time, 
solely for the display of plate. 

Buffets, cupboards, and cabinets, deep- 
ly carved, were fairly common. Their 
costly material of rosewood, fine oak, or 
walnut inlaid with marqueterie, gave an 
elaborate and massive effect. There 
were also huge “court cupboards” that 
were practically movable closets and 
that answered the purposes of sideboards 
— covered with carpets on which rested 
a brave array of silver plate and the 
soft sheen of pewter. When Elizabeth 
visited Sir Thomas Pope at Shrovetide, 
the cupboard in the hall was of twelve 
stages, mainly furnished with garnish of 
gold and silver vessels, and a banquet 
.of seventy dishes. 

The long rectangular dining table, 
which existed from the Middle Ages 
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through the Elizabethan Period, filled a 
purpose. The host and guest sat on one 
side of the table only, while the serving 
was done from the other. In this mar- 
tial age such an arrangement enabled 
the master to sit at a point of vantage 
in case of sudden attack. These tables, 
however, were now framed, though still 
generally heavy and cumbersome. Dur- 
ing Elizabeth’s time banquet tables were 
often set with candles protected by glass 
chimneys, like our modern hurricane 
lamps. 

A feast might consist of a peacock 
that had been skinned, stuffed, roasted 
and sewed up again. His feathers were 
brushed carefully and dusted with gild- 
ing along with his comb and beak that 
were also brightly gilded. He was set 
upon a golden platter, garnished with 
rosemary and other green leaves, and 
served to the guests as though he were 
alive. This delicacy might be followed 
at Christmas time with the famous boar’s 
head. 

Another recipe tells to cut a hen and 
a young pig in half. The front of the 
pig is sewed with needle and thread to 
the rear of the hen —and the front of 
the hen to the rear of the pig. These 
two monsters, well-stuffed, roasted and 
garnished, were also meant to be served 
at a Christmas table. 3 

The desserts of the Elizabethan Peri- 
od were noted for its “sugar work.” 





Creations in sugar of castles, forts, land- § 
scapes, coats-of-arms, ships, soldiers, 
horses, lions, bears, elephants, eagles, 
pheasants, fishes, and even snakes, frogs 
and worms —all cunningly shaped in § 
colored and spiced sugars would be 
proudly presented. 

Wassail, a beverage of ale or wine 
flavored with spices, sugar, toast, and ff 
roasted apples, would be drunk when § 
expressing good wishes on a festive oc- 
casion. | 

Tobacco is believed to have first been 
introduced into England about 1565 by § 
Sir John Hawkins. Young noblemen § 
smoked the tobacco leaf in pipes of clay, 
silver, or ivory; and if these could not 
be manufactured rapidly enough, the 
young nobleman used a walnut half- f 
shell with a stem made from a twig f 
with the pith taken out. 

Ladies of quality carried embroidered 
gloves, fans, and when the weather was 
wet carried an umbrella. They often § 
were served at the table with a per- | 
fumed napkin, and finger bowls often 
contained floating petals of roses. | 
’ During the Elizabethan Period art, as 
well as styles in architecture and furni- 
ture, flourished. Navigators embarked 
on voyages of discovery and conquest: 
and the period was, in every sense of 
the word, a real revival of learning. This 
was the age of Shakespeare — a great and 
glorious period. 
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TELEVISION 
(Continued from page 11). -. 


background of educational theater and of 
educational radio. Even then, the simple 
thirty minute television can take on a 
technical complexity and utilization of 
man-power that could easily capture the 
respect of such theatrical titans as a 
Belasco or a Reinhardt. 


Let us examine the illustration show- 
ing an actor, portraying Benjamin Frank- 
lin, as he appears in a scene from a tele- 
vision drama. The program originated 
in the studios of a major metropolitan 
station. In order to transmit the image 
of Franklin in the privacy of his study, 
fourteen individuals were actively re- 
quired to contribute their talents. As in 
the theater, a writer supplied the lines, 
a scene painter contributed the painted 
flats, the property man, the costumer, 
the makeup artist, and the lighting tech- 
nician contributed their respective tal- 
ents. The unique requirements of tele- 
vision called for the presence of a man 
to operate the microphone boom and 
two cameramen (all three visible in the 
picture). Among the host of unseen in- 
dividuals one will find a floor manager 
who cues actors and technicians by 
means of instructions he receives from 
the control room through head phones; 
a director, who is flanked on either side 
in the control room by the producer, the 
audio engineer, the announcer, and pos- 
sibly the musical director. If our addi- 
tion is correct, fourteen men were requir- 
ed for the presentation of a two minute 
monologue by a single actor. Actually 
this number could be tripled easily if 
one were to include the staff required to 
operate the transmitter as well as other 
integral units of a television station. Fur- 
thermore the more complex dramas may 
require the use of live music, film ex- 
cerpts or “clips” for scene transitions, 
numerous changes of scene, and eight to 
ten cameras in active use. No wonder 
that the manager of a local television 
station will not encourage the presenta- 
tion of “live” drama by educational 
groups. So, let us face reality. 

Recently I directed a thirty minute 
adaptation of Tom Robertson’s comedy, 
Caste, as a part of an educational series. 
Four actors were placed in a standard 
interior setting which had been previous- 
ly used by the station as a background 
for panel discussions, interviews, and 
other “talk” programs. Two cameras and 
one microphone boom mounted on a 
movable dolly required the efforts of two 
cameramen and two men on the micro- 
phone plus a floor manager. Meanwhile, 
in the control room the director, the pro- 
ducer, and an audio engineer who also 
handled the turntables for the recorded 
‘music completed the active personnel for 
the production of the “live” drama. The 
crew assigned to cameras and micro- 
phone doubled with scene technicians, 
property men, and lighting assistants 
while the director served as his own 
writer, costumer, and makeup artist. All 
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Children’s Plays 


The Clown Who Ran Away 


By Conrad Seiler. In two acts, bare 
stage, easy props. 22 parts and extras if 
desired; may be all girl, all children, all 
adult or mixed. Books, $1. Royalty, $15. 
Has had many successful productions. 


The Clown and His Circus 


Another comedy about Dodo, the clown, 
by Comrad Seiler. In three acts, sim- 
ple set. 17 parts and extras if desired; 
may be all girl, all children, all adult 
or mixed. Books, $1.25. Royalty, $15. 


Alice in Wonderland 


Alice Gerstenberg’s dramatization 
which was produced professionally in 
Chicago and New York. 20 with extras. 
Books, 90¢. Royalty, $25 with admis- 
sion; $15 without. 


The Knave of Hearts 


Delightful one-act comedy by Louise 
Saunders. 15 parts. Books, 65¢. 
Royalty, $10 with admission; $5 without. 


A descriptive play catalogue 
will be sent on request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 








55 Fifth Avenue New York 3 





other personnel, such as announcer and 
engineers, would have had to be present 
anyway as a part of the normal daily 
operation of the station. Thus the ratio 
of actors to technicians had been de- 
creased from 1:14 to 4:8— a much more 
realistic figure. Furthermore the re- 
quirements of the educational theater — 
flexibility, adaptability, ingenuity, and a 
practicable knowledge of the medium — 
can all be utilized to great advantage in 
the television theater. The director 
trained in transplanting professional 
plays with complex staging requirements 
to the limitations of the high school thea- 
ter stage is well-qualified to make sim- 
ilar adjustments in preparing produc- 
tions for the video theater. 


Now let us examine another aspect of 
the television theater. The stage actor, 
trained in the elements of “the fourth 
wall” and in voice projection, finds him- 
self in a world of chaos and confusion. 
He is surrounded by cameras, techni- 
cians, and other floor personnel. He 
may be required to play one scene at 
the south end of the studio and then 
dash twenty to thirty yards to the other 
end of the studio for his next and, en 
route, make a quick costume change. 
Microphones are suspended precarious- 
ly over his head. Or he may be “wired 
for sound” in that a lapel or “chest” mic- 
rophone is concealed in his costume with 
the attached wires trailing behind him. 
But again a familiar theater experience 
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may aid him in making his adjustment 
to the television theater. For those who 
have acted in the arena theater, or thea- 
ter-in-the-round, surrounded by the faces 
of the audience and the numerous dis- 
tractions found in this form of theater, 
the television acting problem is not dis- 
concerting. The arena actor must con- 
centrate completely on his character and 
call on all of his inner resources for the 
integrity of his portrayal. 

The television actor, surrounded by 
the equipment and the technicians, is in 
a similar “goldfish bowl” situation. The 
omnipresent cameras are ready to cap- 
ture his minutest movement and trans- 
mit it to the unseen audience. Further- 
more when several cameras are used, the 
television actor is never aware which 
one may be focussed on him. One of 
the first rules of television acting is to 
avoid looking at a camera unless defi- 
nitely directed to do so. Occasionally in 
the theater, as in the case of Thornton 
Wilder’s Our Town, actors speak direct- 
ly to the audience, but usually an actor 
avoids looking directly at members of 
the audience. The television actor ig- 
nores the camera and directs his atten- 
tion toward the actors playing with him 
or in most instances makes full utilization 
of the inner resources and memories that 
are so familiar to those trained in the 
Stanislavsky tradition. 


As may be noted in the illustration, the 
physical setting of a television drama, 
while utilizing the basic concept of a 
box set, is similar to the arena stage. 
Openings are provided on all sides for 
the movement of cameras. An actor can 
be photographed from all angles and 
therefore must be consistently sincere in 
every action and reaction. One might 
note also in the illustration that a pure- 
ly presentational type of staging has 
been used to depict a session of the Brit- 
ish Parliament. Two benches, a table, an 
overly-exaggerated chair, a column or 
two, a chandelier, and a couple of cut- 
out windows — all against a black cyclo- 
rama — provide the necessary units for 
the scene. 


The television theater, viewed briefly 
from a historical standpoint and in terms 
of production and acting, can best be 
summarized as requiring an open mind, 
ingenuity and imagination, an under- 
standing of the electronic medium, but 
first and foremost, a sound theatrical 
background. The television theater must 
be recognized as the most universal 
form of communal theater since the 
glorious days of the Greek theater. 
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EASY 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


Our skits have become more popular each 
year, until now, we find them among our best 
selling items. 


AIN‘’T NOBODY MOVIN’ FOR THAT FIRE? 
Luella E. McMahon. 10 min. 1955 farce. 10 
characters or any number. Mixed cast or 
either sex. Scene, a schoolroom in the moun- 
tain district of the deep south. No lines to 
learn, as parts may be copied in school books. 
The McCrorry Clan and the Hotcheck Clan are 
the pupils. At rise, everyone is sleeping and 
even the fire alarm causes little interest. A 
short little number that will be much in de- 
mand. Hilarious comedy. 60c 


AND THE GHOST WALKED. K. White. Mys- 
tery pantomime. 10 characters, either sex, 
and reader. 10 min. 50c 


A BEAU FOR BELLE. Karin Asbrand. Panto- 
mime. 10 min. 5m. 5 f. and reader. One of 
the most effective and clever of all easy en- 
tertainments. 60c 


BETTY’S BOY FRIENDS. Skit for 4m. and 
1 f. 10 to 15 min. Surely a laugh getter. 60c 


DON’T FEED THE SQUIRRELS. Luella E. 
McMahon. 1956 “Quick Easy” in one short 
act. For 5 characters and any number extras. 
Either sex. 10 min. A choice bit of nonsense 
that will be in demand for “‘fill-ins’’ or where- 
ever farcical fun is desired. Laughs galore. 

60c 


DOWN SOUTH WITH CHANNEL FIVE. Claire 
Boiko. 1956 burlesque television show. 4m. 
6 f. and a reader. 15 min. Will be welcomed 
for assembly or other programs where .farcical 
comedy is desired. 60c 


THE FARMER’S DAUGHTER. K. White. A 
melodrama in pantomime. 15 min. 7 principal 
characters and extras. May be all male or 
female cast. While the reader tells the story, 
the hero saves the old homestead of his sweet- 
heart’s father from the despicable villain. 60c 


FOLLY ON THE TROLLEY. S. Stephenson. 
10 min. With this skit, the Rocky Mount 
Chapter of Va. won an inter-state contest of 
National Beta Club. 10 characters. A funny 
pantomime stunt, easily staged. The char- 
acters are street car passengers, who perform 
to the comedy lines of a reader. If a laugh 
is desired, use this skit. 60c 


THE GREAT TRAIN ROBBERY. Luella E. 
McMahon. 1955 pantomimic skit. 10 min. 
14 characters (more or fewer as desired) and 
reader. One of the funniest, most easily staged 
skits that we know. Scenery, chairs to rep- 
resent train seats. This skit, with its comic 
lines, sound effects and action, will bring more 
laughs than will ten ordinary comedies. 60c 


HERE COMES THE BRIDE. K. White. A 
mock wedding. 5m. 6f. and extras. 15 min. 
There are laughs galore in this number. Com- 
plete directions for a successful ote - 

c 


HOW TO GET A MALE. S. Stephenson, au- 
thor of Na og. On the Trolley”. Hillbilly panto- 
mime. 5m. 3 f. and reader. 15 min. Hilarious 
entertainment. 50c 


MOSTLY GHOSTLY. Vernon Howard. 20 
min. Farcical skit for 7 characters. (4 ghosts 
and 3f.) Will cause great merriment in the 
audience. 60c 


RED MAN‘’S REVENGE. Howard. 3m. 1 f. 
10 to 15 min. One laugh follows another 
throughout this skit. For the time and effort 
expended, we know of nothing to equal the 
hilarious fun that it will create. 60c 


WHO'S WHO. Gwen Lark. Skit in black 
face. 2m. 15 min. Brown comes to consult 
a psychiatrist. He has a queer complex, but 


before the interview is over he finds Dr. Zaney 
as “screwy” as himself. 50c 


WETMORE 
Declamation Bureau 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 











JOHN DOE 
(Continued from page 10) 


tunately, we found our journey both 
pleasant and rewarding on that particu- 
lar day. 

Our first day of shows went on with- 
out incident or delay. Our audiences 
were receptive and keenly interested in 
our youngsters, their hobbies, likes, and 
dislikes. This firmly convinced me of 
the wonderful “ambassadors” our high 
school students really are. 

At the Champaign, Illinois, High 
School, Marian Stuart, Thespian Region 
al Director and Sponsor of Troupe 106, 
invited our group to provide two shows 
for their assembly programs. This of 
course provided a unique and profitable 
experience for our touring high school 
company. 

Our visit in Champaign-Urbana pro- 
vided us with the opportunity of tour- 
ing the campus of the University of 
Illinois. We dined at the Illini Student 
Union and then toured the campus. In 
the evening we viewed the rehearsal of 
Hedda Gabler under the direction of 
Clara Behringer. Our group was visibly 
impressed by their visit to the Univer- 
sity Theater located in Lincoln Hall. 

The day prior to our departure from 
Urbana, Illinois, the weather became ex- 
tremely inclement and gave us sufficient 
cause for a special phone call to the 
principal of the Kankakee Senior High 
School. We contacted the principal and 
notified him of our present plight, and 
also advised him of our 7 in the 
event the weather became worse the fol- 
lowing morning. The next morning our 
departure was made amid glazed high- 
ways and a dense fog. We were on our 
way to Kankakee, Illinois, on the final 
day of our tour. 


We arrived in Kankakee, Illinois, the 
following morning, in sufficient time to 
prepare for our show in the senior high 
school. From Kankakee High School we 
ventured to Bradley-Bourbonnais High 
School in Bradley and then on to the 
Momence Community High School in 
Momence for the final show of our tour. 


The tour with John Doe was very 
gratifying for all concerned. We ob- 
served the growth in the cast, and a very 
profound spirit of cooperation on the 
part of the entire troupe. I sincerely be- 
lieve the spirit of cooperation was one 
of the many contributory factors to the 
success of our trip. I am pleased to have 
had the privilege of working with such 
a fine group of young — We were 
very much pleased to have had the op- 
portunity to contribute to the dramatic 
arts program of all the schools we visit- 
ed on our trip. 


A final word of profound appreciation 
to our superintendent, Jackson Kiester, 
without whom all of this would not have 
been possible. We have, with his fur- 
ther cooperation, secured permission to 
continue our tour in the spring of 1957 
for four days. 
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STUDENT DIRECTOR 
(Continued from page 9) 


in the house and note the reactions of the audi- 
ence. Backstage, the student-directors are re- 
sponsible for cueing lighting and curtains, see- 
ing that members of the cast are on time for 
their cues, and maintaining the general equi- 
librium of the production. 
QUALITIES OF A GOOD 
STUDENT-DIRECTOR 


What does a faculty-director look for 
when he selects students for the direct- 
ing team? Highest priority naturally 
goes to intelligence and talent. A bright, 
sharp student well up in his grades can 
compensate for lack of experience, 
knowledge, and training in the theater. 
Intelligence and better than average 
grades are necessary so that the student 
can carry the theater load and his studies 
too. Teachers will also be more coop- 
erative when their top students are se- 
lected. 

An interest in amateur or professional 
theater of course is extremely important, 
but we do not look for students who are 
only interested in making theater a ca- 
reer. Most of our good directors are 
not going to continue in the theater. 
They are just good students and good 
kids with fine leadership qualifications. 
Naturally a student has to be willing to 
work hard, to devote time to the pro- 
duction, and most important to limit his 
other school and community activities. 
We usually appoint student-directors 
well ahead of time so that students can 
make their plans and resolve their con- 
flicts. We try to give them the time of 
year they prefer. There are jobs for six 
or eight student-directors a year, not 
counting club programs or assembly pro- 
grams. 

Probably the most important quality 
is a student’s ability to work with peo- 
ple — contemporaries and teachers. Per- 
sonal qualities of tact, consideration, 
good manners, and pleasant personality 
all help. The student-director must be 
able to criticize constructively, yet be 
constantly aware of the good qualities 
in his fellow student-actors and commit- 
tee members. Student directing is not a 
stunt to win friends, but rather it be- 
comes a learning experience in leader- 
ship. Criticism is not just to please or 
to destroy but to inform. Any fool can 
find fault with a show in production, 
but it takes real skill to discover talent 
in the bud, so to speak, and to encourage 
and develop and coax it into full bloom. 
Lastly, a student must be honest with 
himself so that he recognizes his own 
strengths and weaknesses. Like all alert 
students, a student-director ever strives 
for perfection. 


VALUES OF STUDENT-DIRECTOR PLAN 


What are the values for all concerned? 
For the students it is obvious. To those 
chosen as student-directors are assigned 
additional overall responsibilities than 
those delegated to committee heads and 
stage managers. We have tried to avoid 
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the weakness of assigning too little re- 
sponsibility for the capable students and 
the error of delegating responsibility be- 
yond the student’s power to produce. 
The opportunities are especially valu- 
able for talented or gifted students who 
can afford the after school time and who 
need and relish the additional respon- 
sibility. Student-directors receive a broad 
orientation to all phases of the theater. 
They learn to appreciate what makes 
good theater. They learn leadership 
which is the most valuable phase of 
the program. They learn to work with 
people. They practice responsibility, 
dependability, initiative, perseverance. 
They learn to get things done. They 
learn to plan not only what needs doing 
but what must be done first and what 
the sequence of steps will be. They 
learn to confer and to follow up con- 
ference with action. They learn to save 
time — to be efficient. Student-directors, 
above all, learn to assess their own 
strengths and limitations, to make the 
most of their talents, and to recognize 
their weaknesses. 

The values for the faculty-director 
and the play as a whole are even more 
significant. To the extent that student- 
directors really take responsibility and 
work away from the teacher-director — 
to that extent the teacher-director is able 
to give attention to other details. He can 
supervise his personnel better, know 
students better, take time to train stu- 
dents, and see to it that educational val- 


ues do occur. He can also see that the 
show is the best possible artistic produc- 
tion. He can take time to give individu- 
al coaching to actors. It may seem at 
first that the teacher load is increased, 
but the end result is less teacher time 
spent on the play, or better yet, teacher 
time more wisely directed. By the last 
week of the play the extra training ef- 
forts pay off. With the students really 
assuming full responsibilities the direc- 
tor finds himself less harassed, less har- 
ried and less hurried. He can be free to 
face any real emergency which may 
arise. He can behave, not like the so- 
called typical frantic amateur director, 
like an efficient executive with every- 
thing under control. Best of all, the 
teacher-director will have the satisfac- 
tion of observing not only a finished pro- 
duction, but also a superb accomplish- 
ment in leadership. 
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NS By WILLARD FRIEDERICH 


EDUCATIONAL COMPETITION by Roy 
Bedichek. 1956, University of Texas Press, 
501 pp. 


The author was for over thirty years the di- 

rector of the University Interscholastic League 
of Texas and out of his experience has written 
about the growth of that organization and its 
management of the state’s inter-high-school 
contests — plus some other things. And it’s the 
“other things” that make this one of the most 
provocative analyses of certain phases of the 
American secondary school system in recent 
ears. Primarily, Mr. Bedichek presents a re- 
uttal in favor of contests, which for years 
have born the brunt of much criticism. His 
reasons are two: competition, properly con- 
trolled, is only the school’s logical attempt to 
utilize that which is already inherent in chil- 
dren and which will always be a part of life; 
and voluntary extracurricular contests are one 
of the few solutions the educational system has 
to provide proper outlets and experiences for 
the superior student, who is notoriously vic- 
timized in our classrooms which are geared to 
the average student. To support both conten- 
tions, the author piles up a fantastic amount 
of evidence, ranging from the early Greeks to 
Alfred North Whitehead. Though few of his 
conclusions are new or original, his evidence 
is compelling; and few teachers will read this 
book without having their own principles either 
shaken or strengthened. 


If one used this entire page, he could hardly 
do more than list the topics discussed: education 
and democracy; the use and abuse of contests; 
histories of contests in all phases of speech and 
dramatics, art, music, journalism, spelling, typ- 
ing, athletics, etc.; and the six principles which 
all educational competitions should observe: 

ood content; the winner's representation of 
is group only after co-operative competition 
within the group; variety of voluntary activ- 
ities; equally matched competing individuals 
and school units; proper supervision; and good 
sportsmanship. Sections of this book should be 
reprinted for the use of every student, teach- 
er, and school engaged in contest activities of 
any kind! 


THE KABUKI THEATRE by Earle Ernst. 
1956, Oxford University Press, 296 pp. 


Mr. Ernst is probably the foremost living 
authority outside _— on the Japanese thea- 
ter in general and the merge Kabuki thea- 
ter in particular. The history and evaluation 
of the Kabuki theater, from its beginning to 
the present, is a definitive and exhaustive 
treatment of the subject, presented in fascinat- 
ing detail. During the occupation, Mr. Ernst 
was head of censorship of the Japanese thea- 
ter and afterwards, at the Un:ve.sity of Hawaii, 
translated and produced the first complete Ka- 
buki play to be performed in Engiish. Since he 
both speaks wen gras Japanese with ease, his 
research has been based upon Japanese writ- 
ings, the actual Kabuki scripts, and attendance 
at many modern Kabuki performances. One o 
the three historical Japanese types of theater, the 
Kabuki, originated in the sixteenth century, is 
the common or people’s theater. Its earliest 
scripts are still in the repertory, and its actors 
are trained from their youth in the precise and 
symbolic techniques (we would call them arti- 
ficial presentational techniques, although the 
Japanese consider them more realistic) which 
do not change from generation to generation. 
All of this Mr. Ernst thoroughly explains, 
analyzing the development of the physical thea- 
ter, the aadience, the stage, the actor, the 

lays, the performances, and the state of the 
Kabuki theater today. The discussions are 
liberally illustrated with actual incidents from 
both the plays and the performances, and a 
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series of superb photographs clearly shows 
everything Mr. Ernst points out. As a means of 
understanding Japanese culture through its rep- 
resentative arts—or merely as a means of 
understanding Japanese theater and the pres- 
entational approach to any theater (for exam- 
ple, non-illusionistic make-up ) — this book is in- 
valuable — as well as being most interesting 
reading. 


RADIO PLAYS OF FAMOUS STORIES by 
Lewy Olfson. 1956, Plays, Inc., 250 pp. 


The author has devised fifteen half-hour 
radio dramatizations trom classical drama and 
fiction. Included are works of Bronte, Eliot, 
Hawthorne, Wilde, Twain, Rostand, Scott, 
Dickens, Hugo, and others. The scripts have 
various-sized casts, ranging from six for 
Wuthering Heights to as many as thirteen, 

lus extras, for Monsieur Beaucaire and fifteen 
or The Pickwick Papers, although, with the 
exception of the few leads, most of the roles 
are fairly short. It is always a difficult — some 
would say, virtually impossible — task to tele- 
scope hundreds of drama speeches or fiction 
pages into a few representative scenes that 
will contain the essence of both plot and charac- 
ters; but, on the whole, most of these scripts 
seem to do the job fairly successfully. One 
does wish, for example, that the poetry of 
Cyrano de Bergerac had not been reduced to 
peers but, actually, a good compromise has 

een reached, and the pathos of the last scene 

carries much of its original emotion. The dia- 
logue for the most part seems to retain the 
flavor of the language of the eras in the origi- 
nals; and, if it seems stilted at times, so often 
do the originals, like Silas Marner. All pro- 
ductions are royalty-free. Compared to many 
of the practice materials available to high 
school students, these plays, many of them se- 
lected because they are favorites on the typi- 
cal high school reading lists in literature, are 
certainly a desirable choice. 


TELEVISION PROGRAMMING AND PRO- 
DUCTION by Richard Hubbell. Third Ed., 
1956, Rinehart, 272 pp. 


This third edition of one of the first good 
books in the Rinehart Radio and Television 
Series has actually been changed very little. 
Most of the basic chapters remain the same, 
discussing the comparison of television with 
radio, theater, and motion pictures; the cam- 
era; video technique and theory (including 
television films); and sound. New materials 
have been added on television in England, 
America, and the international scene, especial- 
ly “The Voice of America.” The photographs 
have also been brought up to date and are 
really an excellent history and demonstration 
of TV practices in themselves. The simplifica- 
tion of technical jargon makes this, among other 
reasons, an especially good book for beginners 


in the field. 


ON DRAMATIC METHOD by Harley Gran- 
ville-Barker. 1956, Hill and Wang, 191 pp. 


Barker's five lectures at Cambridge, 1930, are 
reprinted in another of the Dramabooks series, 
and stimulating criticism and ideas shoot off 
in all directions as one reads his evaluation of 
the high points of world drama from the Greeks 
to Ibsen. His basic thesis is that every drama- 
tist must, in his time and place, find a form 
suitable to his play’s content. When these two 
are in harmony —as in Shakespeare’s blank 
verse and character insight —then we have 

reat drama; when not—as in most of the 
esser Elizabethans and Dryden — then we have 
empty drama, verse without poetry, bombast 
without passion. Incidentally along the way, 
the author discusses such subjects as_ blank- 
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verse drama, Shakespeare’s development as a 
poet-dramatist, the failure of Restoration drama 
(which is “drama of effect without cause”; 
that is, contrived plot twisted for the sake of 
arbitrary effects, effective speech but merely 
imposed upon character, and lack of truth in 
character), the damaging effects of the French 
love of laws of techniques and forms imposed 
on English drama, and Ibsen’s brilliant success 
with the retrospective method of realism. In 
short, he concludes, there is no arbitrary right 
or wrong way of writing a play, other than to 
take into account the physical conditions of 
the theater and whatever form each play's 
theme provokes. To attempt to impose rigorous 
rules of form that do not always apply can 
only result in such periods of sterile, lifeless, 
sf artificial drama as the age of French neo- 
classicism produced. From after Shakespeare 
to Ibsen, the flaw in world drama was usually 
too much emphasis upon method and not 
enough on subject matter; but since World 
War I, he asks us with a needling logic, is our 
problem not frequently one of more matter 
than method? What a springboard for discus- 
sion this, and many similar questions, can 
make! 


THE LIVING STAGE by Kenneth Macgowan 
and William Melnitz. 1955, Prentice-Hall, 
543 pp. 


The peaks of theatrical history from primitive 
man and his dance-dramas to the present day 
are clearly discussed in this history of world 
theater, written in easily comprehended Eng- 
lish and presented in an attractive book for- 
mat. Although it is a large book, the field it 
covers is also large; consequently, discussions 
of most of the topics are brief and concise, 
although more than adequate for anyone but 
the specialist in more limited areas. It will 

rove a boon to any dramatics teacher, there- 
ore, even though there is more detailed infor- 
mation in Gassner or Freedley and Reeves; for 
the average teacher does not have sufficient 
time in class (especially at the high school 
level) to go into such detail anyway. The stu- 
dents themselves, moreover, may well appreci- 
ate this less-cluttered and more _straight-for- 
ward presentation of the main facts. Seven 

ages on Moliere, for example, may be enough 
or the beginner. This brevity likewise allows 
for the inclusion of many topics, such as the 
oriental theater, a summary of the modern the- 
ater, and arena staging, which are sometimes 
omitted. 


The book has other features that make it 
exceptionally useful: charts showing the com- 
parative life-spans of playwrights in each coun- 
try and era; superb illustrations of actors, pro- 
grams, settings, and theaters, with special at- 
tention focussed on the development of the 
praen theater and scenic design; many sub- 

eadings which make for easy reading and 
subsequent findin 


of information; and good 
bibliographies an 


index. 
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inspiration 
to all who 


have seen it.” 
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By Frances Bowyer 


Set in Jerusalem at the time of the 
Roman occupation, SHADOW OF A 
CROSS is a full-bodied, powerful play 
that combines a universal and timeless 
theme with exceptional opportunities for 
varied characterizations and memorable 
dialogue. 


The play accents the importance of the 
freedom of the spirit of man and the respon- 
sibility of each individual in making the 
brotherhood of man a reality. 


THE STORY: Headstrong Joel of Gallim, re- 
turning to his native Jerusalem, clashes with 
Paulus, an arrogant Roman, and tries to kill 
him. Stephan thwarts this attempt and reveals 
the existence of a non-violent resistance move- 
ment headed by a young Nazarene. 
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Joel schemes with the unhappy Judas to try to 
force the Nazarene to violent resistance. Then, in the 
shadow of the crosses on Golgotha, Stephan denounces 
Joel and is arrested. Joel plots to rescue his former 
friend, but the plot miscarries in a dramatic reversal. 


Finally Joel admits that there can be a Power greater 
than his own will to rectify the world. 


Flexible staging: either one basic set or played against 
a simple backdrop or cyclorama. Can be staged in three 
acts or nine short scenes. Cast: 13 men, 8 women, extras 
(optional number). 





Books, 85c each. Royalty for each stage performance: 
20% of receipts, with a maximum of $25 each and no mini- 
mum. T'wo-color posters: 12 for $1. 


Write for our NEW drama catalogue. 


Row, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 











‘The best play we ve ever done™ 






“ALMOST CONTINUOUS LAUGHTER” 
“THE APPLAUSE WAS TREMENDOUS” 
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Here are a few reports from drama directors who have already produced FATHER 
KNOWS BEST, a fresh and original three - act play about the more light-hearted 
aspects of family life. (Statistics: Cast 7m, 10w, one set. Playbooks 85c. Royalty 
$25.00.) It is seldom that a comedy brings so many enthusiastic letters. Here, 
then, in their own words, are the comments of the play directors who have already 
had experience with this play. 
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“Many declared it was the best play we've ever done. A 
number came back again for the second night.” 


Frances Burcu, South Carolina 


“The family situation was great!” 
CLIFFORD SINGLETON, Indiana 


“This is a splendid play. We never had a better one.” 
Mr. T. Nose, Ohio 


“Our principal declared it was the best we had done. A 
lot of laughs, and no boring moments.” 


Mrs. R. FLaker, New Hampshire 


“The applause and laughter was loud, long, and often.” 
PEARL UNDERWOOD, Ohio 


“Wonderful. Splendid. The audience wished that it had 
lasted longer.” 
Miss EvizABETH ENRIGHT, Massachusetts 


“We had a packed house and the audience loved the 


play!” . 
Miss Berry ROGERS, Kansas 


“The applause was tremendous — and the local papers 
later commented on the excellent choice.” 
Mr. D. WALLACE, Pennsylvania 


“A play of high quality. I felt we held the audience in 
our hands.” 
Mrs. S. BowMan, Maryland 


“The dialogue was fresh and alive. The characterizations 
were fun because they were so varied. The stage direc- 
tions and design were excellent because they were so 
easily followed. The audience was enthusiastic and re- 
sponded heartily to the many laugh lines.” 

Mary Kinc, Wisconsin 


“A good, wholesome comedy. We received many complli- 
ments.” 


Mrs. L. Pate, Indiana 


“The production scheduled for one night had to be given 
a second time. Both nights played to a full house (1100 
each). I can’t remember when an audience laughed so 
continuously.” 

SisTER Mary Prius, New York 


“Almost continuous laughter. The bit parts were wonder- 
ful, too. Many declared it the best play in ten years.” 
SISTER VINCENTINE, Louisiana 


“The play was a rewarding experience. We still get com- 
pliments about it.” 
Mrs. Rosauie A. Steck, Michigan 


“It makes such an excellent choice for high school stu- 
dents because the situations are so much like those of 
their own lives. The humorous family situations appealed 
to the audience very well.” 

Miss BARBARA DosBeENn, Illinois 


“There was never a moment of boredom. Some plays 
lose their humor, but not this one — the audience thought 
it was the best we've done.” 

AUDRE CHAPMAN, Arizona 


“Comedy situations that are good for both cast and audi- 
ence. 
Mr. A. M. Neer, Oregon 


“Everyone could handle his part with intelligence and 
enthusiasm because it was good teen-age comedy, and it 
was a play that each youngster could understand. Each 
had a role he could portray honestly and sincerely. The 
audience was most enthusiastic.” 

Miss LoutsE Murray, Illinois 
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